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WILLIAM TARLETON 


The Tavern Keeper of Piermont 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


- Not far from the White Mountains, 
a little lake called Tarleton, with 
thickly wooded, sloping shores, lies 
high among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire. Long ago, there were several 
prosperous, though small settlements 
of farmers in its vicinity, but these 
were gradually deserted, and for some 
time the country around the lake re- 
mained wilder than any near it. The 
beauty and peacefulness of its location, 
the high elevation and splendid air, all 
conspired against its permanent aban- 
donment, however. One by one, a 
few little camps were erected on its 
shores; and, finally, the splendid 
possibilities of further development 
becoming apparent, a company was 
formed, and a clubhouse built. 

The success of the undertaking was 
immediate. Within a year, the club- 
house could not begin to accommodate 
the would-be guests clamoring for ad- 
mittance. One addition after another 
had to be arranged for, and bungalows 
under the same central management 
were also erected for families who 
wished to live by themselves and still 
be relieved of all household cares. 
Tennis-courts, golf links, and wide 
gravel walks began to replace hitherto 
undisturbed pasture land. A garage, 
a boathouse, and a steam laundry 
sprang up as if by magic; and throngs 
of pretty women in dainty summer 
dresses, romping children, and men in 


white trousers and knickers began to 
crowd the place which a few years be- 
fore had been very nearly a wilderness. 

The Tarleton Clubhouse of today, 
however, is not the first hospitable 
hostelry beside the quiet lake to open 
its doors to an eager public. Not far 
from it stands—though now changed 
by additions and ‘‘modern improve- 
ments’ almost past recognition—a 
farmhouse, where, almost a century 
and a half ago, a young man named 
William Tarleton established himself, 
and hung in the breeze a beautifully 
painted sign, made of a single piece of 
solid oak. Thissign is still preserved, in 
excellent condition. On one side there 
is a picture of General Wolfe (who was 
in the heighth of his fame when this 
tavern was opened) in full uniform, 
with the name ‘William Tarleton’’ 
above it, and the date ‘‘1774”’ below 
it; while on the other side there is a 
representation of ‘Plenty,’ which 
must have immediately suggested to 
the tired traveller, journeying over 
the old turnpike road on foot, on horse- 
back, or by stagecoach, that he would 
be sure of finding rest and refreshment 
within. 

For many vears the tavern prospered; 
the little lake by which it stood became 
known far and wide by its landlord’s 
name, and William Tarleton himself 
became one of the most famous hosts 
of his day—a position of some influence 
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and importance in Colonial times. 
The railroad, when it came, however, 
swung far to the west of the old stage 
road, following closely along the line 
of the Connecticut River, and there 
was soon no incentive to keep the old 
inn open; the tide of travel had 
turned another way. But now that 
the place has once again sprung into 
prominence, it is interesting to trace 
the history of the man who first 
brought it fame. 

The earliest record I have found of 
the Tarleton family dates back as far 
as 1400. There were two branches in 
England, one in London, one in Liver- 
pool. In the former, there was a well- 
known actor of Shakespeare’s plays, 
at the time they were written, who is 
said to have been able, when Queen 
Elizabeth was serious—‘‘I dare not 
say sullen” remarks the faithful 
chronicler—to ‘‘undumpish her at 
will.” A man who could “undump- 
ish” this great but hardly sweet-tem- 
pered sovereign must have possessed 
no small amount of good humor and 
talent himself, and indeed we further 
read that tomake ‘‘ comedies complete, 
Richard Tarleton never had his match 
for the clown’s part, and never will.’’ 

For the most part, however, the 
London Tarletons were tradespeople 
of comfortable means, but of no special 
talent or distinction. The Liverpool 
branch was more noteworthy. There 
were several mayors, justices of the 
peace, and naval officers among its 
members, and Sir Banastre, one of its 
later scions,was very prominent on 
the Tory side during the American Rev- 
olution. Mr. C. W. Tarleton, in his 
“History of the Tarleton Family,” to 
which I am indebted for much valu- 
able information, says of him: 

“‘ At the outbreak of the War, Ban- 
astre left the study of law, and pur- 
chased a cornetcy of dragoons. In 
December, 1776, he commanded the 
Advance Guard of the patrol which 
captured General Lee in New Jersey, 
and served with Howe and Clinton in 
the campaigns of 1777-1778. After 
the evacuation of Philadelphia, he 
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raised and commanded, with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, a Cavalry 
Corps of Regulars and Tories called 
the British Legion. This Corps was 
constantly rendering important serv- 
ice to Cornwallis until he and Tarleton 
surrendered at Yorktown. In May, 
1780, he surprised Colonel Buford, 
and massacred his entire force, refus- 
ing to give quarter, and so ‘Tarle- 
ton’s Quarter’ became a synonym for 
cruelty. He wasin many engagements, 
and was a brave and skilful, though 
cruel officer.” 

He continued his military career 
after his return to England, becoming 
finally Major-General of the Eighth 
Light Dragoons. He was also made 
a baronet, and a member of Parlia- 
ment, serving twenty-two years. Sir 
Banastre’s grand-nephew, who in- 
herited his estate, as the former died 
childless, became an admiral in the 
Royal Navy, serving in many engage- 
ments, and displaying both courage 
and wisdom in his command. 

Such was the family to which the 
first Tarleton, Richard, who came to 
this country belonged—the sturdy, 
“upper middle-class of Great Britain,’ 
hardy, prosperous, and brave. There 
seem to have been no students among 
them; yet all were possessed of a 
good education for their time and 
position in life; only one minister, but 
many church members; no men of 
great wealth, but no paupers either. 
Such families form the backbone of 
every nation in which they are found, 
and Richard promptly set about to 
form such a family in the New World. 

He appears to have come to New- 
castle between 1685 and 1690, with 
John Mason, as a master workman, a 
carpenter, to build houses on the 
island. He lived there until his death, 
from drowning, in 1706. The Assem- 
bly seems to have met at his house 
between 1693 and 1696, and he was 
one of thirty-two signers of a petition 
to the Governor asking that Newcas- 
tle be incorporated as a separate town 
and not considered a part of Ports- 
mouth. 











William 


He was a man of solid worth, 
though not of great note in the com- 
munity. His first wife, Edith, had 
died before he came to this coun- 
try, and he left one daughter there. 
About 1692 he married, in Newcastle, 
Ruth Stileman, who, with four chil- 
dren, survived him. The eldest son, 
Elias (a name which occurs over and 
over again in the annals of the Tarleton 
family) was a cooper in Portsmouth, 
dying at the ripe age of ninety-two 
after a busy and useful life during 
which he was active in all matters of 
value to the public welfare; and his 
eldest son, also named Elias, was the 
father of the genial tavern-keeper 
whom it has taken me so long a time 
to reach. 

William Tarleton was born, either 
in Portsmouth or Rye, on November 
23, 1752. There is no record of his 
mother’s name, or the date of her 
marriage or death, but he had a sister 
and three brothers, and he must have 
passed an interesting childhood, for 
his father, who started life as a ship’s 
carpenter, was also a soldier, both in 
the French and Indian Wars, and in 
the American Revolution, and later 
became keeper of the lighthouse at 
Fort Point, a position which he held 
until the time of his death; even 
while he was absent at war, he was reg- 
ularly paid as guardian of the light. 
When and why William left Ports- 
mouth we do not know, but he was in 
Orford in 1772, and his name appears 
on a list of young men in that town 
who had improved land there. Two 
years later—that is, when he was only 
twenty-two years old—he had moved 
to Piermont, and was “Master of 
the Inn” at Tarleton Tavern. And 
there he remained, except during his 
Revolutionary service, until his death 
in 1819—a period of forty-five years. 
It is seldom indeed that a young man 
finds his ‘‘life job” as early as William 
Tarleton did, and having found it, 
sticks to it, and makes the success of 
it that he did. 

As a soldier, he seems to have been 
very little less distinguished than his 
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distant cousin, Banastre, who fought 
on the opposite side in the war, and 
there is no black stain of cruelty, no 
“Tarleton’s Quarter,” against his 
name. He served first as a sergeant 
in Colonel Bedel’s regiment, and later 
on his rank was raised first to that of 
captain, and then to that of colonel. 
He was twice married and his patriotic 
interest shows itself quite markedly 
in the names of his fifteen children, 
among whom we find George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 


‘Franklin, and James Monroe—a col- 


lection, which, had they been endowed 
with the diverging opinions and 
characteristics of their namesakes, 
must have produced a considerable 
amount of family discord! After the 
Revolution, he became deeply inter- 
ested in politics; he served as select- 
man in Piermont, as high sheriff of 
Grafton County, twice as member of 
the state legislature, and twice as 
presidential elector. But it was as 
host of Tarleton Tavern that he shone 
supreme. 

In those days, the keeper of an inn, 
if he possessed any force of character 
at all, was inevitably a man of in- 
fluence and highstanding. The Innwas 
not only the hotel, in the modern sense 
of the word, of its village—it was the 
club, the railroad-station, the bank, 
the news-bureau, and the political 
nursery. William Tarleton was en- 
tirely equal to the position of barten- 
der, train (or, to be strictly literal, 
stage) despatcher, cashier, journalist, 
and statesman! He welcomed and 
sped each arriving and departing 
guest; saw that the game roasting in 
front of the huge fireplace was done to 
a turn, that the brass warming-pans 
were passed through the linen sheets 
of the high wide beds, and that the 
stage- and saddle-horses which crowd- 
ed his dooryard, no less than their mas- 
ters and mistresses, had good food and 
good quarters against their next day’s 
journey. He made money, and he 
deserved to; no better inn was to be 
found for miles around. He became 
famous, and that also he deserved, for 
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genius, like virtue, often consists 
merely in doing well our “duty in 
that state of life in which it has pleased 
God to call us.” 

Can the lady, stepping from her 
limousine at the door of the Lake 
Tarleton Club today, her ‘‘motor- 
trunk” instantly seized by waiting 
bellboys, herself and her belongings 
quickly installed in a ‘‘room and bath,”’ 
electrically lighted, cooled by electric 
fans in summer, warmed by steam 
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season, to sleep in a great feather bed, 
and perform such ablutions as she 
could with the help of a ‘‘ewer and 
basin” which we should consider 
hardly large enough to serve a dessert 
in! 

Can the leisurely male golfer, or the 
more strenuous tennis player, disport- 
ing himself on the club’s carefully 
cultivated grounds, form a mental 
image of the traveller of the same pe- 
riod, who helped take care of his own 
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Autumn Scene on Road from Pike to Lake Tarleton 


heat in spring and fall, picture the 
lady of 1774 alighting from the coach, 
or from the pillion behind her husband’s 
saddle, her belongings wrapped in a 
round bundle, or—very rarely—in a 
little raw-hide trunk; her wide skirts 
billowing around her, after she had 
eaten her evening meal in the main 
hall with the rest of the travel- 
lers—and probably enjoying her mug 
of foaming ale with her lord!—repair- 
ing by the light of a tallow candle to 
the little chamber under the eaves, 
shivering or sizzling, according to the 





horse, and bring in the great pine knots 
for exercise? And is it not in a way 
almost a pity, that the immaculate 
little girls and boys, in their well- 
guarded play, superintended by watch- 
ful nurses on the club piazzas, know 
so little of the healthful hardships of 
those youngsters of a hundred and 
fifty years ago, travelling in their 
mothers’ arms, wrapped in shawls and 
“comfortables,” sleeping at night in 
trundle-beds, eating heartily of bacon 
and corn-bread and foaming milk? 
There are none of us, probably, who 
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could truthfully assert, that we would 
willingly exchange the conditions of 
the Lake Tarleton Club for those of 
Tarleton Tavern; but if we are truth- 
ful we cannot help confessing that 
those conditions produced a type of 
men and women from which the most 
luxury-loving among us is proud to 
have descended. 

We are amply supplied—oversup- 
plied, some cynical persons think— 
with fact and fiction concerning the 
bravery of Revolutionary soldiers, the 
learning of Revolutionary scholars, 
the piety of Revolutionary clergymen; 
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will not some novelist with real imagi- 
nation, or some chronicler with the 
poetry of history in his soul, do jus- 
tice to the true hospitality and 
sterling worth of the Revolutionary 
innkeeper, and present his story to the 
managers and proprietors of hotels, 
and to the guests that fill them 
throughout the country today? And 
if such a writer can be found, and will 
undertake this pleasant and far too 
long-neglected task, what better sub- 
ject could he have for his labor than 
William Tarleton, the Tavern Keeper 
of Piermont? 


IN THE OLD HOME, ONCE AGAIN 
By E. M. Patten 


From the far West, I’ve been writing to my parents in the East; 

They will get the letter Christmas; they will read it at their feast. 

And my thoughts go with the message speeding toward that home of mine, 
Till, ’mid dirty, noisy cities, I can smell the balsam pine. 


Now, methinks I cross loved Boston and just catch the Concord train, 
Soon, it seems that I am walking down the village street again. 

Ah! I see the white-haired deacon; there’s Judge Fitts and Doctor Towle; 
There’s the minister and lawyer, and my dear old Grandma Cole! 


How I fain would stop and gossip with each one; the large, the small; 
But that I must hurry, hurry, to the dearest one of all! 

This old latch is out of order; I am sure that gate swings out; 

I’ll just step ’round to the kitchen; mother’s there without a doubt. 


There she is! 
“Mother, dear,” I cry; 
there. 


Oh, I can see her sitting in her old armchair! 
and waken, wake to find no mother 


Yes, my letter’s speeding onward, but J take the midnight train; . 
I’ll be there in time for Christmas, in my old home once again. 


Hanover, N. H. 

















HON. WALTER H. SANBORN, LL.D. 


Presiding Judge, U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals* 


One of the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished members of the judiciary 
of the United States resides in St. 
Paul, Walter H. Sanborn, United 
States Circuit Judge and presiding 
judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Eighth Ju- 
dicial Circuit; in population, in area 
and in varied and important litiga- 
tion the largest circuit in the nation, 
comprising the thirteen states, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

For twenty-one years Judge San- 
born was an active member of the 
Minnesota bar and as a practicing 
lawyer added many laurels to the 
name which has some of the most dis- 
tinguished associations in this state. 
While as a lawyer and public-spirited 
citizen Judge Sanborn has for more 
than forty years been prominent in 
St. Paul and the State of Minnesota, 
his services as a judicial officer in the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals long ago elevated him to the 
rank of a national figure. He was 
commissioned United States Circuit 
Judge March 17, 1892, and for more 
than twenty-two years has served as 
a member of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Eighth Cir- 
cuit, and since 1903 has been the 
presiding judge of that court. 

It has been said of him that he has 
done more in recent years to make St. 
Paul famous than any other man. 
Since he has been on the bench he has 
delivered some of the most important 
and influential opinions ever ren- 
dered in this country, opinions so 
broad and comprehensive, so replete 
with legal learning as to constitute in 
reality clear, vigorous and authori- 


tative treatises upon their respective 
subjects. Conspicuous among these 
are his opinion on the power of rail- 
road companies to lease the surplus 
use of their rights of way, in the Omaha 
Bridge cases, 2 C. C. A. 174, 51 Fed. 
309; his definition of proximate 
cause and statement of the rules for 
its discovery and the reason for them 
in Railway Company v. Elliott, 55 
Fed. 949, 5 C. C. A. 347; his declara- 
tion of the effect by estoppel of the 
usual recitals in municipal bonds and 
rules for their construction in National 
Life Ins. Co. v. Huron, 62 Fed. 778, 
10 C. C. A. 637; his treatise on the 
law of patents for inventions in his 
opinion in the Brake-Beam case, 
106 Fed. 918, 45 C. C. A. 544, which 
has been cited and followed by the 
courts in many subsequent decisions 
and has become a leading authority 
upon that subject; his opinions in 
United States v. Railway Company, 
67 Fed. 948 and in Howe v. Parker, 
190 Fed. 738, setting forth and illus- 
trating the quasi-judicial power of 
the Land Department and the rules 
governing the avoidance of its patents 
and certificates, and many others 
that cannot be cited here. He has 
delivered more than one thousand 
opinions for the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, opinions that in clearness of 
statement, strength of reason and of 
diction are equalled by few and that 
disclose an intuitive sense of justice, 
a profound and accurate knowledge of 
the law and an amount of labor that 
have rarely, if ever, been excelled. 

The great national judicial issues 
during the last twenty years have con- 
cerned the supremacy and extent of 
the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States and the enforce- 
ment of the federal anti-trust act, 


* This sketch is taken from a recently published volume of sketches of ‘“Minnesota Men.” 
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and upon these questions Judge 
Sanborn’s opinions have been pioneer 
and formative. It was he, who, 
while a practicing lawyer, argued 
before the Minnesota Legislature the 
unconstitutionality of the bill for 
the ‘‘dressed beef act,’ and after 
its enactment challenged it in the 
United States Circuit Court and in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States and sustained his position that 
it was violative of the commercial 
clause of the national constitution 
(see In re Barber, 39 Fed. 641, Min- 
nesota v. Barber, 136 U. 8S. 313); 
it was he, who, in 1911, when the 
State of Oklahoma by legislation and 
by refusal to permit transportation 
across its highways, undertook to 
prevent the export of natural gas 
from its borders, in a logical and lu- 
minous opinion established the propo- 
sition subsequently adopted by the 
Supreme Court that “neither a state 
nor its officers by the exercise of, or 
by the refusal to exercise, any of its 
powers may prevent or unreasonably 
burden interstate commerce in any 
sound article thereof,’ Haskell v. 
Cowhan, 187 Fed. 403, 221 U. S. 
261; and it was he, who, when in 
1911 the question became instant 
whether national or state regulation 
of railroads should prevail when in 
conflict, demonstrated in an exhaust- 
ive opinion that the nation may reg- 
ulate fares and rates and all inter- 
state commerce, that to the extent 
necessary completely and effectually 
to protect the freedom of and to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce it may affect 
and regulate intrastate commerce, 
and that where a conflict arises be- 
tween such national regulation and 
state regulation the former must 
prevail, 184 Fed. 766; and while the 
Supreme Court modified the practical 
result in that case, 230 U. 8S. 352, it 
subsequently affirmed that principle 
and the reasoning on which it was 
based and they have now become the 
established law of the land, 234 U. S. 
342. 

In 1893, before the national anti- 
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trust act had been construed by the 
courts of last resort, it became the 
duty of Judge Sanborn to interpret it, 
and he delivered an exhaustive opin- 
ion to the effect that it was in reality 
an adoption by the nation of the com- 
mon law upon the subject of combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, and that 
under it those combinations only 
that were in unreasonable restraint 
of competition and of trade violated 
it and that in each particular case the 
restrictions under the facts and cir- 
cumstances presented must be con- 
sidered in the light of reason. Trans- 
Missouri Freight Assn., 58 Fed. 58. 
In 1896 the Supreme Court, by a vote 
of five to four, reversed that opinion 
and adopted the view that every re- 
straint whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable rendered a combination 
unlawful, 166 U. 8S. 291. Fourteen 
years later, however, that court by a 
vote of eight to one abandoned that 
conclusion and adopted the view 
originally taken by Judge Sanborn, 
Standard Oil Co. v. United States, 
221 U. 8. 1, and it did so in a case in 
which the opinion it was reviewing 
was written by him and affirmed by 
that court. In 1914 he delivered a 
dissenting opinion founded on the 
same principles, 214 Fed. 1002, which 
has since been followed by the Judges 
of two circuits and is now under con- 
sideration by the Supreme Court. 
These and other like opinions have 
established his reputation throughout 
the nation as one of the ablest jurists 
of his time. 

In addition to his labors in the 
Court of Appeals the administrative 
work of the circuit has fallen upon 
him. There are nineteen district 
judges and courts in the Eighth Cir- 
cuit and it is his duty to supply the 
places of judges disqualified and to 
assign the district judges to the courts 
where their services are most needed. 
As a part of his administrative work, 
and of a quasi-judicial character, he 
has successfully conducted great re- 
ceiverships and operated great rail- 
roads: the Union Pacific from 1894 
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to 1898, the Great Western in 1908 
and 1909, and the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad Co. in 1913, 1914 
and 1915. In the management of 
the receiverships of the Union Pacific 
and its twenty allied railroads he col- 
lected through his receivers and ap- 
plied to the operation of the railroads 
and the distribution to creditors more 
than two hundred and sixty millions 
of dollars without the reversal of a 
decree or order or the loss of a dollar. 

In Free Masonry he wrought long 
and faithfully to reach and to teach 
the lofty ideals of liberty, fraternity 
and justice the members of its order 
seek to attain and he commanded 
their respect and confidence. He was 
elected eminent commander of Da- 
mascus Commandery No. 1, of St. 
Paul, the oldest commandery in the 
state and one of the strongest and 
most famous in the land in 1886, 1887 
and 1888, and in 1889 he was elected 
grand commander of the Knights 
Templar. of the state. 

Walter H. Sanborn was born on 
October 19, 1845, in the house in 
which his father and grandfather wére 
born, on Sanborn’s Hill in Epsom. 
His great grandfather, who was state 
senator three terms, representative 
eight terms and selectman twenty 
years, built this house, which has 
long been Judge Sanborn’s summer 
residence,’ in the year 1794, and it 
and the farm upon which it stands 
have descended to the eldest son of 
the family since 1752, when Eliphalet 
Sanborn, a soldier of the French and 
Indian and of the Revolutionary War 
and clerk of the town in the mem- 
orable years 1773, 1775, 1776 and 
1777, and selectman in 1772, 1773 and 
1774, settled upon it. Honorable 
Henry F. Sanborn, the father of the 
Judge, was selectman of his town six 
years, representative in 1855 and a 
member of the state senate in 1866 
and 1867, when that body consisted 
of but twelve members. He entered 
Dartmouth College, but failing health 
compelled him to abandon a profes- 
sional career and he devoted his life 
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to education and farming. His 
mother, Eunice Davis Sanborn, of 
Princeton, Mass., was a granddaugh- 
ter of that Thomas Davis who served 
under Prescott at Bunker Hill, took 
part in the battle of White Plains, was 
one of the victorious army which com- 
pelled and witnessed the surrender of 
Burgoyne, served through the war and 
was one of the veterans present whom 
Webster addressed as ‘Venerable 
Men” at the laying of the corner- 


‘stone of the Bunker Hill monument in 


1825. 

Walter H. Sanborn spent his boy- 
hood and his youth in manual labor 
on the homestead farm, except when 
he was attending school and college, 
until he was twenty-two years of age. 
He was fitted for college in the com- 
mon schools and academies of his 
native county, and entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1863. During his 
four years in college he taught school 
five terms, was elected by all the 
students of the college in 1866 one of 
two participants in the annual col- 
lege debate, led his class for the four 
years and was graduated in 1867 with 
the highest honors as its valedictorian. 
He received from his college in due 
course the degrees of A.B. and A.M., 
and on June 19, 1893, Dartmouth 
College conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. In 1910 he 
was elected President of the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni. 

From February, 1867, until Feb- 
ruary, 1870, he was principal of the 
high school in Milford, and a law 
student in the office of Hon. Bain- 
bridge Wadleigh, afterwards United 
States Senator. In February, 1870, 
he declined a proffered increase of 
salary, came to St. Paul, Minn., and 
in February 1871, was admitted to the 
bar by the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota. On May 1, 1871, he formed a 
partnership with his uncle, General 
John B. Sanborn, under the firm 
name of John B. and W. H. San- 
born, and practiced with him for 
twenty-one years, until on March 17, 
1892, he was commissioned United 
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States Circuit Judge. He was one 
of the attorneys in several thousand 
lawsuits and leading counsel in many 
noted cases. 

In politics he is a Republican. In 
1890 he was the chairman of the Re- 
publican County Convention and for 
fifteen years before he was appointed 
a judge he was active, energetic and 
influential in every political contest. 
In 1878 he was elected a member of 
the city council. In 1880 he removed 
his place of residence to St. Anthony 
Hill and in 1885 he was elected to the 
city council from that ward, which 
was the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial in the city. From that time 
until he ascended the bench he was 
reélected and served in that position. 
He was vice-president of the council 
and the leading spirit.on the commit- 
tees that prepared, recommended and 
passed the ordinance under which the 
cable and electric system of street 
railways was substituted for the horse 
cars. When he entered the city coun- 
cil there was not a foot of pavement 
or cement sidewalk on St. Anthony 
Hill, but under his energetic super- 
vision that hill, as far west as Dale 
Street, including Summit Avenue, 
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was paved, boulevarded and supplied 
with cement sidewalks. He was 
treasurer of the State Bar Association 
from 1885 to 1892 and president of 
the St. Paul Bar Association in 1890 
and 1891. 

On November 10, 1874, he was 
happily married to Miss Emily F. 
Bruce, the daughter of Hon. John 
E. Bruce, of Milford, and ever since 
1880 they have maintained their 
town home in spacious grounds, 
shaded by more than twenty native 
oaks and elms at 143 Virginia Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, and their summer home 
at the old homestead on Sanborn’s 
Hill in Epsom. Their children are 
Mrs. Grace (Sanborn) Hartin, wife 
of Mr. C. G. Hartin, Mrs. Marian 
(Sanborn) Van Sant, wife of Mr. 
Grant Van Sant, Mr. Bruce W. San- 
born, attorney at law, and Mr. 
Henry F. Sanborn, General Freight 
Agent, at St. Paul, of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, all of 
St. Paul. 

Judge Sanborn is a member of the 
Minnesota Club, the Congregational 
Church, the Commercial Club and 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 


A CYCLE 
By Lawrence C. Woodman 


Days of sun, 
And nights of moon, 
Apple blossoms, 
Sunrise-time—June! 


The joy of summer! 
ms And summer’s joys! 
Lure of life, 
And life’s alloys. 
Time of harvest. 
The afterglow 
Saving my life 
From the undertow. 


Came the snow, 
And then the rain, ? 

Washing the ground ; 
And my heart again. 
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HISTORY OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 
CONCORD, N. H. 


By Frank J. Pillsbury 


The First Baptist Church of Con- 
cord, next to the old North or First 
Congregational Church in years and 
influence upon the religious life of the 
Capital City, observed its one hun- 
dredth anniversary on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 4. An elaborate pro- 
gramme had been prepared for the 
anniversary, which really occurred Oc- 
tober 8; but on account of the preva- 
lence of the influenza at the time this 
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had to be abandoned, and it was de- 
cided, finally, that the occasion should 
be celebrated in a less formal manner, 
and in connection with the church 
supper, on the date above named, 
when, after the material feast, the as- 
sembly was called to order and the 
following carefully prepared history of 
the church was read by the author, 
Dea. Frank J. Pillsbury, after which 
many pleasant reminiscences were 
given by others present: 


HistTorRiIcAL ADDRESS 


The first Baptist preaching in Con- 
cord was by Rev. Hezekiah Smith, 
pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Haverhill, Mass., who, with some of 
the members of his church, came here 
on a missionary tour in 1771, almost 
one hundred and fifty years ago. The 
doctrines taught and held by the 
Baptists were looked upon with but 
little favor in those days. The old 
established form of worship was con- 
sidered to be the thing, and those who 
differed from it were regarded as 
meddlers and opposers of the truth. 
The bond of union and sympathy be- 
tween those of different beliefs was 
lacking. It required courage and a 
strong faith in God to break away 
from ‘“The Church” as it was then con- 
sidered. Thank God this feeling is 
rapidly passing away. We believe our 
church has had a large share in bring- 
ing about this result. 

It does not appear that any im- 
mediate results followed this first 
service, but it is very probable that 
the seed sown at that time fell on good 
ground and later resulted in the forma- 
tion of the church, whose centennial 
we are now observing. 

During the succeeding years there 
was occasional preaching by Baptist 
clergymen—elders they were then 
called—who passed ‘through the vil- 
lage of Concord, and there certainly 
were members of Baptist churches, in 
other places, residing here, prior to 
1814: Rev. P. Richardson, a mis- 
sionary of our faith and practice, 
spent several days here in 1817; but 
nothing was done looking to the 
organization of a church until the 
spring of 1818. Our book of records 
says: ‘‘May 20 1818—A number of 
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brethren and sisters living in this town 
and belonging to different Baptist 
churches, met at the house of Mr. 
Richard Swain, in said town, for the 
purpose of ascertaining what degree of 
fellowship exists among them in the 
faith and order of the gospel, and to 
consider what were the prospects with 
regard to the formation of a church of 
their own number, agreeably to the 
principles and practices of Our Lord.” 
At this meeting two brothers and four 
sisters gave to each other an expres- 
sion of their Christian fellowship. A 
few days later three sisters related 
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their experience, and the record says: 
“Those present who had previously 
united expressed to them their Chris- 
tian fellowship.” 

At this meeting Mr. Oliver Hoit 
related the dealings of God with him, 
and after deliberate examination they 
unanimously agreed to give him fel- 
lowship in the ordinance of baptism 
and that it be administered on the 
next Lord’ Day at half-past twelve, 
noon. This, most likely, was the first 
instance of baptism, as we hold it, in 
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the town and most likely it was ad- 
ministered in the Contoocook River. 
This Mr. Hoit was the first settler in 
the part of the town known to us as 
“Horse Hill,” coming there in 1772. 
His name appears among those who 
signed ‘‘The Association Test’’ in 
1776, and the next year the town 
voted ‘‘To lay out the money which 
they shall receive for land sold Oliver 
Hoit for a town stock of ammunition.”’ 
He died in September, 1827, aged 
eighty years. 

Dr. Bouton’s History says: “He 
was a worthy member of the Baptist 
Church and had honored His Savior 
by a uniform life of piety for a number 
of years.”’ Some brethren from the 
church in Bow were present by invita- 
tion at this meeting to advise in the 
matter of forming a church organi- 
zation. The record says: ‘‘They 
unanimously advised to imbody, 
organize and invite the neighboring 
churches to give us fellowship as soon 
as might be convenient.”’ 

Sunday, September 20, the brethren 
and sisters met at eight o’clock in the 
morning, listened to the experience of 
Mr. Nathan Putnam, and it was 
voted to receive him into member- 
ship after baptism. The record says: 
“‘ After the forenoon service, repaired 
to the water side when he was 
baptized and came up straightway out 
of the water.’”’ He was chosen the 
first clerk of the church, but did not 
long remain in the town, having been 
dismissed in April, 1824. 

On September 23 the members 
agreed to call a council to give them 
fellowship as a church of Christ, to be 
held on the 8th day of October at two 
in the afternoon and ‘‘ To send for the 
assistance of the Baptist churches in 
Salisbury, Weare and Bow.” 

On the eventful day named—Octo- 
ber 8—the brethren and sisters met 
precisely at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. At this time they received Elder 
William Taylor, his wife and one 
other sister to their fellowship. ‘The 
council, after deliberating by them- 
selves, voted unanimously to give 
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the brethren and sisters named fellow- 
ship as a church of Christ, and that 
the moderator give the right hand of 
fellowship.” 

The founders of the church, and it 
would seem there should be a tablet 
bearing their names on our wall, were 
Elder William Taylor, James Willey, 
Oliver Hoit, Nathan Putnam, Sally 
Bradley, Deborah Elliott, Sally Mann, 
Mary Whitney, Polly Hoit, Hannah 
Colby, Betsy Elliott, Ruth Eastman, 
Mary Robinson and Sarah Taylor, 
four men and ten women. Services of 
recognition were held in the “Green 
House,” so called. Elder John B. 
Gibson of Weare preached the sermon. 
Elder Otis Robinson of Salisbury gave 
the right hand of fellowship and Elder 
Henry Veazey of Bow offered the clos- 
ing prayer. 

At this meeting the members 
adopted articles of faith, twenty-five 
in number, and a covenant of consid- 
erable length and fully covering the 
duties of church-members. It is said 
“The several parts were performed 
according to previous arrangement 
and to general satisfaction.” 

The building in which this service 
was held was near the State House, 
and was called the ‘‘Green House,”’ 
not on account of its color but because 
it was the residence of Judge Samuel 
Green, one of the first lawyers to 
practice in Concord and for twenty 
years a judge of the Superior Court—a 
prominent citizen. As he was not 
connected with the Baptist Church we 
can suppose that he was one of those 
noble, broad-minded, generous-hearted 
men found in every community—of 
which our city always had and still 
has its full proportion—who have 
sympathy with and are willing to aid 
a good cause. So, as there were no 
public halls in those days and his 
house was large and roomy he opened 
it for the infant organization. The 
first church meeting was held on 
October 12, at two of the clock in the 
afternoon. Brother Nathan Putnam, 
as has been stated, was chosen clerk 
and Elder William Taylor moderator. 
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The Salisbury Baptist Association was 
formed just after this date and our 
church voted to apply for admission, 
which request was granted. Elder 
Taylor and Brother Putnam attended 
this first meeting which was held in 
Salisbury. 

Elder Taylor would appear to have 
been a missionary preacher, an en- 
thusiastic, self-sacrificing worker, well 
fitted for. pioneer labor and at that 
time he was considered one of the 
leading Baptists in this section. In the 
spring of 1818, passing through Con- 
cord, he stopped over and preached. 
The meeting that day was held in 
the Carrigan House. Most likely he 
spent more time here and that his 
efforts on this occasion resulted in the 
organization of the church some 
months later. Certainly our church 
should be, as it always has been, a 
missionary church. The Carrigan 
House is still standing on North Main 
Street, the residence of Dr. William G. 
Carter, now deceased. It was built 
by Philip Carrigan, a brilliant Scotch- 
man, at one time secretary of state 
and the publisher in 1816, of the first 
map of New Hampshire. There is 
nothing to show that Mr. Taylor was 
ever called to be the pastor, or that 
any stated salary was given him. It’ 
would rather appear that he supplied 
the pulpit from Sunday to Sunday and 
received such compensation as the 
brethren and sisters saw fit to give 
him. 

On November 5 the church voted 
to hold communion services once a 
quarter—on the first Sabbath in Feb- 
ruary, May August and November. 
James Willey was chosen deacon at 
this meeting. He continued to serve 
in that office till his death in August, 
1853, nearly thirty-five years. He 
was ever active in the affairs of the 
church, and enjoyed the confidence 
and esteem of the community. 

Some of the expressions in the record 
book sound rather queer tous. When 
coming as a member by baptism they 
say, “‘ Voted to receive to the Ordi- 
nance of Baptism.”” When joining by 
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letter, ‘‘ Voted that be a mem- 
ber of this church.”” Speaking of the 
communion service—and for several 
years there is an entry on the record 
book for each such service—they use 
such words, ‘‘Then proceeded to an 
agreeable communion.” Many re- 
quests were received for meeting in 
council with other churches for va- 
rious purposes. Voted ‘‘to send to 
their assistance.” On May 26, 1826, 
after entering their church home they 
voted to hold communion each month, 
except December and January. 

For the first four and one-half years 
there are no records of any business of 
a secular nature ‘being attended to; 
nothing about money affairs whatever; 
but on March 12, 1823, a meeting was 
held in the town hall at which time the 
record reads: “ Voted that we accept 
the constitution and that we avail 
ourselves of the privileges of incor- 
poration by giving notice of our 
existence in the Concord Patriot.” 
The first article of the constitution 
reads: “‘We, the subscribers to the 
following constitution, wishing to pro- 
mote the cause of truth, and feeling 
the importance of establishing relig- 
ious order, do, for that purpose, form 
ourselves into a Baptist Society and 
adopt the following articles, agreeing 
to be governed by the same.” This 
was signed by sixteen men, six of them 
members of the church, the other ten, 
citizens of the town, and so was com- 
menced the body which, until October, 
1904, over eighty years, had the care 
of the temporal and physical affairs of 
the organization. Our notes from 
this time on will be made up of extracts 
from both the church proper and soci- 
ety records. Article 7 reads: ‘It shall 
be the duty of the committee, which 
consists of three members, to employ 
a regular, Calvinistic Baptist preacher, 
and by order to draw money from the 
treasury to remunerate him for his 
services.” 

The meetings of the church during 
these early years were held in various 
places, at the home of the pastor or 
some of the members, occasionally 
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with some one in the West Village, 
also in the East Village, and very 
many times in the village schoolhouse, 
probably meaning what, in later years, 
was known as the Bell School House, 
such a wonderful building in those 
days as to cause people from the sur- 
rounding towns to come and see it. 
It stood on the lot now occupied by 
the Parker School, but nearer State 
Street. The western part of the lot 
is described as part frog pond, part 
sand bank. 

But the time had come when they 
felt that to maintain their position and 
accomplish the good they felt the head 
of the church had for them to do, they 
needed a church home. As much of 
the help in building must come from 
outside parties, a society, as conditions 
then were, was a necessity. It was a 
great undertaking; money was not 
plenty; but their faith was strong; 
the cause—Baptist preaching and 
doctrines—not altogether popular; 
but they had a vision. They felt the 
Lord had called them to do a certain 
work and they trusted Him to pro- 
vide the means. So they decided to 
arise and build. 

We can well believe that there were 
many anxious prayerful gatherings. 
Help from outside was given. It 
would be very interesting to have the 
names of the helpers, but we only 
know that the land on which the 
church stands was given by Col. 
William A. Kent, a prominent and 
well-to-do citizen, not a member with 
them. In passing we will say he also 
gave the land on which the Unitarian 
Church stands, and it was his desire to 
give the town of Concord, a large tract 
of land in what is now the central, the 
thickly settled part of the city, for a 
public common or park. The town 
fathers did not feel it was wise to ac- 
cept his offer. “Pity ’tis ’tis true.” 
The condition of the gift was that the 
land should always be used for relig- 
ious purposes, and that a house of 
public worship should be built within 
two years. 

At the second meeting of the society 
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it was voted to raise thirty-two dollars 
for the support of Baptist preaching. 
On May 10, 1823, a building commit- 
tee was appointed and at a meeting 
a few days later their duties and pow- 
ers were set forth in a paper containing 
six articles. As originally planned 
the building was to be sixty feet long, 
fifty feet wide and two stories high, 
but at a later meeting it was voted to 
add ten feet to its length. The com- 
mittee consisted of Col. John Carter, 
Benjamin Damon and Dea. James 
Willey. This John Carter was never 
a member of the church, but was an 
active and efficient member of the 
society. He was a Revolutionary 
soldier, a colonel in the War of 1812, 
and a prominent man in the commu- 
nity. He was repeatedly chosen as 
moderator of the meetings and served 
on various committees many times. 
He is buried in the Old North Ceme- 
tery, where a granite monument 
records his services to our country. 
He was the grandfather of our Dea. 
Orin T. Carter, and lived at the south 
end, near what is now known as “The 
Pines.”’ 

Benjamin Damon was one of a num- 
ber of young men who came here from 
Amherst, about 1806, all of whom, 
with one exception, proved to be of 
great help to the growing town. Mr. 
Damon did not become a member of 
the church until August, 1832, but he 
was one of the most active in society 
matters, and after his baptism was 
equally efficient in church affairs. 
He was elected to the office of deacon 
January 31, 1840, and continued to 
honor that office until his death, Sep- 
tember 18, 1872. He built, and for 
many years lived in, a house where the 
State Block now stands. This was 
burned in the fire of November 14, 
1801, when the deacon bought, and oc- 
cupied for the rest of his life, a house 
standing where Col. G. B. Emmons 
now lives. 

Deacon Willey, as has been already 
mentioned, was the first one to hold 
that office, and well did he fulfill its 
duties. He was a blacksmith and 
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lived in a house still standing on 
West Street. Neither of the last two 
named have any descendants in this 
city that we have any knowledge of. 

In the spring of 1824 Elder Taylor 
visited Boston and Salem and collected 
$320 for the building. So, in various 
ways, the fund grew and on May 28, 
1824, the corner-stone was laid with 
appropriate services, as follows: Sing- 
ing the 127th Psalm, “Except the 
Lord build the house they labor in vain 
that build it.”” Address by Rev. Mr. 
Taylor. The stone was placed in 
position by Mr. Taylor, assisted by 
Rev. Dr. McFarland of the North 
Church, thus showing that the 
pleasant Christian spirit existing be- 
tween the “Old North” and the 
“First Baptist” is not a thing of re- 
cent growth. Elder Taylor, standing 
on the stone, offered a fervent prayer 
to the Most High and the services 
closed by singing Psalm 84, “ How 
amiable are Thy tabernacles, Oh 
Lord of Hosts.” 

The work of building progressed 
slowly, so that the dedication did 
not take place until December 28, 
1825. The order of exercises was: 
Anthem; prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Robinson of Salisbury; reading short 
portion of Scripture by Rev. Mr. 
Barnabee of Deerfield; singing Psalm 
132, L. M.; dedicatory prayer by Rev. 
N. W. Williams, who was later to be 
the pastor of the church; singing 
Hymn 132, C. M.; sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Ellis of Exeter—text, Haggai ii, 
9, ‘And in this house will I give 
peace, saith the Lord of hosts’; prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Carleton of Hopkinton; 
singing Hymn 136; closing with an 
anthem. The singing was by the 
“Concord Central Musical Society,” 
which had been invited “To take 
charge of singing on the day that our 
new brick meeting house is dedicated.”’ 

As originally built the church was 
seventy feet long, about two-thirds 
the length of the present edifice, and 
fifty feet wide. It had seventy-two 
pews on the ground floor, and thirty 
in the galleries, which were on three 
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sides of the church, supported by pil- 
lars. There were two rows of windows, 
one in each of first and second stories. 
The windows on the south end of the 
building, each side of the vestibule, 
give us an idea of these windows, and 
how the original church looked on the 
outside. The pulpit, elevated seven 
feet from the floor, supported by col- 
umns and entered by winding stairs on 
each side, was at the south end, between 
the inside entrance doors, and there 
was a small vestry over the vestibule. 
The tower was erected at this time. 
Each pew was valued at eighty dollars 
and they were all to be sold, except 
four which were called ‘‘the society 
pews,” and were held as the equiva- 
lent of the money collected by Elder 
Taylor from the friends in Boston and 
Salem, Mass. They were the straight 
backed, wooden looking pews now 
occasionally seen in some ancient 
country church. Each pew had a 
door which the occupant was supposed 
to close onentering. As first arranged 
there were only two aisles, the pews on 
each side being built into the walls. 
We can well believe there were no 
cushions on these pews. A deed was 
given by the committee and the pew 
was looked upon as so much property, 
as witness, many old-time wills say, 
“To my son Jacob or my daughter 
Rebecca I give and devise Pew—in the 
Church.” We are fortunate in 
having one of these deeds to present 
at this time. A tax was levied on 
each pew, the amount to be determined 
by assessors, chosen at the annual 
meeting. The proceeds from the rent 
of the pews, with the money received 
from the town, were for the expenses 
of the society. These taxes could be 
collected’ by law, at that time, the 
same as on any other property. 

The building was a much more ex- 
pensive one than had been the original 
intention, but the offers of assistance 
from residents, not connected with the 
organization, encouraged them to 
build the edifice as described. It cost 
some $7,000, one third of which was 
unpaid. This debt was a source of 





anxiety for a number of years. It was 
difficult to meet the payments as they 
became due. People in Concord, not 
connected with it, offered to pay the 
debt if they could control the pulpit. 
As this most likely would have de- 
feated the object for which the church 
was formed, this offer was courteously 
declined. Aid was then asked from 
people outside the town, outside the 
state even, and at last the indebtedness 
was paid. It may be interesting to 
note that the church in Bow gave $100, 
a very liberal donation in those days— 
another reason why we should have a 
missionary spirit. 

Nothing in the records show that 
Mr. Taylor, Elder Taylor as he was 
called, ever preached in the building 
which he was so active and instru- 
mental in securing. Doubtless there 
was some good reason for this, but we 
are not able to state what it was. 
The only reference regarding his going 
away is on June 30, 1826, when he and 
his wife were dismissed to join the 
church in Sanbornton. He died in 
Schoolcraft, Mich., June 7, 1852. 

A subscription paper, dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1825, reads: ‘‘We the sub- 
scribers agree to pay the sum affixed 
to our names to be appropriated to the 
purchase of a bell and clock to be 
placed on the Baptist Meeting House 
in Concord, N. H.” To this paper 
eighty-two persons signed their names, 
and the amount pledged was $705. 
William A. Kent, who so generously 
gave the land for the church, gave 
$100; Joseph Low, one time post- 
master and the first mayor of the city, 
$50; Isaac Hill, editor of the New 


Hampshire Patriot, one time United: 


States Senator, three years governor 
of the state and solicitor of the treas- 
ury under President Jackson, gave 
$150. Eight others gave $155, the 


balance being made up of small con- ~ 


tributions. Among other names is 
that of Andrew Capen who died on 
the Isthmus while on his way to the 
land of gold. He was an uncle of our 
treasurer, William A. Capen. A 
perusal of the list shows that it was a 
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town affair, only a few members of the 
church signing it, nearly every prom- 
inent family of the time being 
represented; but such are the changes 
ninety years make in a community, 
very few of the names are now found 
among us. 

The clock and bell were placed in 
position, and gave great pleasure to 
the people of the town; two town 
clocks in the village the size Concord 
then was being an uncommon thing. 
The clock did faithful service for fifty 
years when, the illuminated one hav- 
ing been placed on the Board of Trade 
Building, it did not: seem to be needed 
and was sold to a church in another 
town, where it continues to remind the 
passer-by of the flight of time. Some 
misfortune befell this first bell, for a 
paper dated June 12, 1827, reads: 
‘Whereas the bell on the South Meet- 
ing House” (you will remember there 
were but two churches in the town then) 
‘“‘is unfortunately broken and rendered 
useless, whereby the public sustains 
a loss in being deprived of the use of 
it, and likewise of the clock attached 
to the same, we the subscribers, being 
sensible of the loss and desirous of 
assisting in procuring another bell, do 
engage and obligate ourselves to pay 
the sum set against our respective 
names.’ The people from all parts 
of the town responded freely. Gover- 
nor Hill again helped with a contribu- 
tion of $15. The others from nine- 
pence—12} cents—to $5. The bill 
for this second bell is interesting: 
‘“‘Messrs Isaac Hill, Wm. Gault and 
John H. Chaffin to Joseph W. Revere, 
Dr., Boston, August 17, 1827, to a 
church bell, 1240 lbs., 35 cents; 
Tongue, 28 lbs., 35 cents, $443.80. 
Deduct old bell and tongue, 1252 
lbs. at 30 cents, $375.60—balance, 
$68.20. This bell is warranted for 
twelve months, accidents and improper 
uses excepted, and unless it be rung or 
struck before it is placed in the belfry, 
or tolled by pulling or forcing the 
tongue against the bell by string or 
otherwise, received payment for the 
same. Joseph W. Revere.” 


The bell was brought to Concord by 
the Concord Boating Company, a 
corporation operating a line of boats 
between Concord and Boston at an 
expense of $7.25. This second bell 
was unfortunately cracked after a serv- 
ice of many years and, June 4, 1855 
a committee was authorized to pro- 
cure a new bell as soon as possible. 

The first mention of heating the 
building is under date of October 30, 
1826: ‘‘Voted to accept the use of 
Col. William Kent’s stove, and a com- 
mittee of four be appointed to procure 
funnel from him for said stove.” 
Colonel Kent came here as a worker 
in tin and sheet iron, and doubtless 
had a stock of stoves for sale. So, it 
would appear that, during the first 
year, the brethren and sisters depended 
for external heat on foot stoves, as was 
then the custom. One of these stoves 
is on the platform. Later on, we do 
not know just when, two of the large 
cast-iron stoves used-in public places 
years ago were placed in the south end 
of the building, and a long arrange- 
ment of funnel made the building 
somewhat comfortable, and used up 
a large quantity of wood. Some of 
the older people of the city remember 
this method of heating, or attempting 
to heat. It would seem that furnaces 
were installed some time before 1856, 
as on January 21 of that year some 
action was taken regarding the furnace 
“as it does not heat properly.” This 
same old story has been told over 
and over again in the past sixty odd 
years. 

Rev. Nathaniel West Williams, of 
Windsor, Vt., and his wife, were re- 
ceived into the membership of the 
church July 2, 1826, and it would 
appear he then entered upon the duties 
of the pastorate, though the formal 
vote of the church to call him was not 
taken until November 18, 1827. Rev. 
Mr. Williams had been a seafaring 
man and at the age of twenty-one years 
was captain of a ship engaged in the 
East India trade. Although brought 
up in a different belief he there met 
some Baptist missionaries, and his 
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acquaintance with them changed the 
course of his life. In 1816 he entered 
the ministry. Nodoubthisexperience 
led him to emphasize the work and 
worth of missions, thus early in its 
history causing our church to be a 
missionary church. He is spoken of 
‘‘as being a clear, sensible, methodical 
but not a brilliant, preacher.”’ Rev. 
Baron Stowe wrote of him, ‘“‘He under- 
stood his own capabilities and never 
ventured beyond his depth. He re- 
spected the rights of others, was not 
a controversalist, but loved peace and 
the things which made for peace.’’ Mr. 
Williams continued to serve the 
church and was a help to it for nearly 
five years, resigning his charge and 
asking letters dismissing himself and 
wife, June 26, 1831, which was accepted 
and letters granted, and suitable reso- 
lutions adopted. 

For the next few months the church 
had supplies, how regularly we do not 
know. But Rev. Mr. Freeman and 
Rev. Mr. Randall of Methuen are 
mentioned as having administered the 
rite of baptism. 

In those early days the records say: 
“Met in church conference and exam- 
ined the brothers and sisters with 
regard to the exercise of their minds.” 
Occasionally it says, ‘‘ Found them in 
a low state,’’ but more often ‘‘ Found 
them to be in a comfortable frame of 
mind.”’ These meetings were held in 
the afternoon of some weekday. 

At a meeting of the society, Febru- 
ary 26, 1832, it was voted ‘To concur 
with the church in giving the Rev. E. 
E. Cummings a call to become their 
pastor.” And at a later date it was 
voted “To offer Rev. E. E. Cummings 
$350, to supply the desk for the 
present year.”’ 

The salary of the janitor was fixed 
at $15 for the year. Mr. Cummings 
was continued in the pastorate with 
an increase in salary from time to 
time so that the last year it was voted 
to pay him $800 and allow him two 
weeks’ vacation, the pulpit to be sup- 
plied at the expense of the society, 
thus disproving the statement we 
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often hear that the church, in former 
days, did not provide for a pastor’s 
vacation. 

In the spring of 1835 important 
changes were made in the interior of 
the church, the gallery in the north 
end being removed, the pulpit placed 
on a platform at that end, and the 
pews turned to conform to this ar- 
rangement. The room over the vesti- 
bule which had been used as a vestry, 
to be for the singers’ seats as then 
called. The pews were set nearer 
together so that eight pews were 
added. The committee having this 
work in charge were to take the ad- 
ditional pews to pay for the same. 
Faithful service was rendered, for the 
committee having charge of the altera- 
tion reported that ‘‘They have the 
satisfaction of saying that the work 
has been perseveringly attended to 
and faithfully performed, and in the 
opinion of the committee the under- 
takers have done more for the interest 
of the pew holders than for their own 
interest.’? The society accepted and 
concurred in this report and further 
say, ‘‘ That we believe the property in 
said house is greatly advanced in 
value by the alteration.” 

The galleries were supported by 
pillars which interfered with the view 
of some of the people, and it was later 
voted that the committee might re- 
move them, provided they would put 
in iron rods for support and provided 
further that the committee take the 
pillars for their pay. Probably the 
outside of the building was painted 
about this time, 1837 or 1838. In 
1845 the attendance had so increased 
that more room was needed and other 
improvements were desired. . Twenty 
feet were added to the north end of 
the building, the galleries on the sides 
removed, the windows lengthened, 
and the pews rearranged to form a 
center and two side aisles, as we now 
see them. A neatly constructed pul- 
pit, painted white and highly polished, 
was placed on the platform, and from 
the ceiling hung a large chandelier of 
curious workmanship. The ladies of 
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the congregation purchased a carpet 
for the platform and aisles. 

A writer of that date says: ‘“‘The 
congregation reéntered their im- 
proved and beautified house of worship 
October 26, 1845, having been absent 
from it three months and six days.” 
The text of the first sermon preached 
in the remodeled edifice was from 
II Samuel vi, 11, “‘ And the ark of the 
Lord continued in the house of Obed- 
edom the Gittite three months: and 
the Lord helped Obed-edom and all 
his household.”” The same writer 
says, ‘‘The church and congregation 
entered their renovated sanctuary 
with gladness and_ thanksgiving. 
Everything seemed to be in harmony 
with the tastes and wishes of its 
people.” 

“The walls and ceiling, with the 
pulpit and platform, were of immacu- 
late whiteness, and in beautiful con- 
trast with the carpet and pews, and 
when, subsequently, green blinds 
were furnished for the windows, the 
contrast was intensified.” 

Mr. Cummings resigned June 22, 
1859. His pastorate had been very 
successful. The church had prospered 
in every way. A writer in the history 
of Concord says: “Few of the Bap- 
tist ministers in the state were college 
graduates and the fact that Dr. 
Cummings held a diploma from 
Waterville College enhanced his stand- 
ing in the denomination. He was an 
old-style preacher, strong on denomi- 
national points, not eloquent but 
vigorous.” During his pastorate oc- 
curred the noted revival, under the 
leadership of Rev. Jacob Knapp. A 
very great number were converted, 
united with the church, and for the 
next forty or fifty years were among 
its most active and useful members. 
From the lips of one of the number we 
have it that on one occasion when the 
hand of fellowship was given the can- 
didates stood across the front of the 
church and on each side of the main 
aisle. 

On December 15, 1842, the clerk 
says “one hundred and _ thirty-six 
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have united with this church within 
three months, one hundred and 
twenty-eight by baptism.” We 
think the last survivor of those who 
united during this work of grace was 
Mrs. Dr. Oehme, formally Miss Clara 
Walker, who was baptized at the age 
of ten years. She was the daughter 
of the second clerk of the church and 
died in Portland, Ore., which had 
been her home for many years, 
September, 1917, so that the lives of 
this father and daughter embraced 
nearly the entire time this good old 
church has existed. All who knew 
Mr. Cummings revered him because 
of his kindheartedness and benevo- 
lence, and he was affectionately 
known as “‘Father Cummings.” He 
is the only native born son of New 
Hampshire who has served us as 
pastor and the only one, also, who is 
buried in our city. He died in Con- 
cord, July 22, 1886, aged eighty-six 
years. 

Rev. Charles W. Flanders was in- 
stalled as pastor, January 13, 1851, at 
six o’clock in the afternoon—notice 
the early hour at which the service 
was held. Rev. Baron Stow, one of 
Boston’s leading pastors, preached 
the sermon and several other ministers 
from Massachusetts had parts in the 
service. The concluding prayer was 
offered by Rev. D. Bouton. Dr. 
Flanders entered on the work of the 
ministry after having labored for 
several years as a carpenter. He 
graduated from Brown University in 
1829, and studied theology under 
President Wayland. His first settle- 
ment was in Beverly, Mass., where 
he remained ten years. He was a 
man of distinguished appearance but 
quiet manner. He was scholarly 
rather than brilliant, but was popular 
because of his kindly spirit, his work 
among the young people and for the 
deep interest he took in the families 
of the society and for the personal 
calls he made in the parish. 

The church prospered under his 
ministration, over two hundred being 
added in the fifteen years he served 
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us. 


This extract from the resolution 
adopted by the church and concurred 
in by the society shows the apprecia- 
tion in which he was held: ‘‘ Resolved, 
that, so long as irreproachable integ- 
rity and manly consistency may be 
regarded as elements of true nobility, 
will we remember with especial pleas- 
ure the devotion to his calling and 
duty, the purity of character, up- 
rightness of life, kindly and benevo- 
lent impulses in behalf of the poor and 
afficted, and high Christian attain- 
ments of our pastor, whose resigna- 
tion we accept with deep regret.” 
While he was our pastor we had what 
was known as the “ Verse-a-Day 
Class’? composed of members of the 
Sunday School who were to learn and 
repeat once a month a verse of Scrip- 
ture for every day. The ones doing 
this for a certain time—a year we 
think it was—received a_ Bible. 
Several of these Bibles may yet be 
found in the homes of our people. 
This was the Sunday School Concert, 
was of great interest, and was largely 
attended. Dr. Flanders died at the 
age of sixty-eight years, in Beverly, 
Mass., August 2, 1875. He had re- 
tired from pastorate labor. 

Rev. D. W. Faunce was called July 
30, 1866, and entered on his work as 
our fifth pastor in September. His 
previous pastorates had been in Wor- 
cester and Malden, Mass. A gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, he was a 
preacher of a very different class from 
any of his predecessors. A _ clear 
thinker, a ready writer, a good speaker, 
his pulpit addresses wee earnest, 
eloquent, and practical. During the 
time he was with us he delivered the 
sermons which afterward were in- 
corporated in the book, ‘‘A Young 
Man’s Diffeulty with His Bible’”—a 
book which at once became popular 
and still continues to be one of the 
standard books on religious subjects. 
He also received the Fletcher Prize 
from Dartmouth College, for the best 
essay on Christian Doctrine, the book 
known as “The Christian in the 
World.” He also prepared a ques- 
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tion book for Sunday Schools, which 
was largely used in New England and 
to some extent in other sections. A 
leave of three months’ absence was 
voted him that he might visit the 
Holy Land. On his return we were 
favored with many interesting lec- 
tures concerning the things he had 
seen on his trip. The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the church was held while 
he was our pastor. On this occasion 
the third and fourth pastors and the 
son of the second pastor were present 
and took part in the exercises. An 
original hymn, written by our sister, 
Lucy J. H. Frost, was sung and his- 
torical addresses of the church and 
society were given by Dr. Faunce 
and Hon. J. H. Gallinger. On Janu- 
ary 31, 1875, he resigned to accept a 
call to Lynn, Mass. He afterwards 
preached in Washington, D. C., and 
died in Providence, R.I., June 3, 1911. 

During these last two pastorates 
the Ladies’ Charitable Society, every 
year, secured the service of some dis- 
tinguished preacher from another 
place to deliver a lecture on Sunday 
evening. These services were looked 
forward to with interest by the whole 
community and resulted in a large 
collection for the use of the society. 

Rev. William V. Garner preached 
his first sermon, as our sixth pastor, 
on Sunday, September 5, 1875. He 
came to us from the Charles Street 
Baptist Church in Boston. He was 
a Christian gentleman in every re- 
spect and as fine an orator as ever 
filled a Concord pulpit. Some of us 
remember well his reading the Scrip- 
tures, especially the Psalms. The 
words seemed to stand forth in their 
full meaning. A kindly man to meet, 
he was popular in the church and in 
the community as well. The church 
prospered under his ministrations. 
During the summer of 1875 extensive 
repairs were again made on the church 
edifice, which left it as we now see it, 
except that the walls were frescoed, 
as was then the style. While the re- 
pairs were in progress, by the kind- 
ness of our Pleasant Street brethren, 
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we held our services in their church 
Sunday afternoons. Rededicatory 
services were held on the afternoon of 
December 23. Rev. Dr. Cummings 
gave an interesting historical address. 
The pastor preached the sermon and 
Dr. Faunce offered the dedicatory 
prayer. The hymn sung at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone was sung. 
The organ, a gift of George A. and 
Charles A. Pillsbury of Minneapolis, 
Minn., former members of this church, 
was used for the first time at this serv- 
ice. Our friend and brother, who so 
lately departed this life, George D. B. 
Prescott, officiated. In the evening 
the installation services of Rev. Mr. 
Garner as our pastor were held. Rev. 
Dr. Faunce preached the sermon, 
from Jonah iii, 2, ‘‘Go preach the 
preaching that I bid thee.” Dr. 
Cummings gave the charge to the 
pastor; Rev. 8. L. Blake of the South 
Congregational Church weleomed him 
to the city; Dea. J. B. Flanders gave 
the hand of fellowship. 

Rev. Mr. Garner resigned, to take 
effect July 1, 1884, having been called 
to the First Baptist Church in Bridge- 
port, Conn., where he died quite sud- 
denly on November 23, 1892. The 
Watchman, our leading denomina- 
tional organ, summed up the story of 
his life in these fitting words: ‘‘ Mr. 
Garner was an accomplished preacher, 
a faithful pastor and a noble Christian 
man. He was highly esteemed by his 
brother ministers and by all who 
knew him.” 

Mr. Garner was succeeded by Rev. 
C. B. Crane, former pastor of the old 
historic First Baptist Church of Bos- 
ton—which church was established in 
1665—and commenced his labors with 
us April 5, 1885. Dr. Crane—what 
a flood of memories, what a host of 
recollections that name invokes—was 
a genial, loving, lovable man of wide 
experience which had made him 
charitable and considerate of the 
opinions of others, though not in the 
least disposed to be a charlatan. He 
thoroughly believed in the Baptist 
faith, but was broadminded enough 
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to feel there might be good in other 
denominations. So it came about 
that he counted as one of his best 
friends, Father John Barry, whom all 
Concord honored and respected and 
whose tragic death we all so much de- 
plored. Dr. Crane was a tactful man, 
able to smooth out any differences that 
might arise; popular not only in our 
church’but in the community, so that 
his going away was considered a pub- 
lic loss. In speaking of the close of 
his ministry the Monitor voiced the 
general sentiment when it said: ‘‘In 
the broadest sense Dr. Crane’s life in 
Concord has shown him to be a Chris- 
tian; he has struck hands with every 
servant of the Lord who was intent 
in doing his Master’s bidding. It is, 
therefore, in no ordinary sense that 
his removal from this state and from 
the activities of the ministry is a loss.”’ 
His resignation was accepted Septem- 
ber 25, 1896, when he removed to 
Cambridge, Mass., where he acted as 
supply for several years in various 
pulpits though not being settled as a 
pastor. His death occurred in that 
city in January, 1917. 

The pulpit was supplied from Octo- 
ber, 1896, to August, 1898, by Rev. 
Roland D. Grant. He was a brilliant, 
interesting preacher and considerable 
additions were made to the church as 
a result of his labors, but he did not 
care to accept the call to become our 
settled pastor. When he closed his 
labors with us quite a number of his 
friends asked for and received letters 
and formed an organization known 
as “The Friends’ Christian Union,” 
which held services in different halls 
for several months, but the enterprise 
finally came to an end. 

Rev. Joel Byron Slocum entered 
upon his pastorate December 4, 1898. 
He was a younger man than any of 
the former pastors, but he possessed 
ability as a preacher and tact as a 
pastor. Largely through his efforts 
an invitation was extended to those 
who had gone out, as mentioned above, 
which invitation was accepted by very 
many, and though several of them 
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have been called away the remaining 
ones have been, and still are, among 
our most valued members. During 
his pastorate the duplex system of 
envelopes was introduced and has 
continued to gain in popularity be- 
cause it seems to be the best method 
yet devised of raising money for the 
work of the church. In July, 1899, 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Slocum started on a 
trip to Japan, returning in October. 
We enjoyed many interesting accounts 
of what they saw while abroad. 
While Mr. Slocum was away we were 
favored with the services of our 
former beloved pastor, Rev. D. W. 
Faunce, D. D. 

Rev. Mr. Slocum resigned, to take 
effect November 1, 1903, having 
accepted the call to the First Baptist 
Church in Columbus, Ohio. After- 
wards he served in Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
and Norwich, Conn., and is now the 
beloved pastor of one of the leading 
Baptist churches in New York, the 
Warburton Ave., in Yonkers. 

Rev. Sylvanus E. Frohock was in- 
stalled as pastor March 16, 1904. 
Dr. Faunce preached the sermon and 
the other parts of the service were 
rendered by pastors of other churches 
in the city. While he was with us 
the society was dissolved, and the 
church as a body assumed charge of 
the secular as well as its spiritual 
affairs. December 6, 1906, Brother 
Frohock, having received a call to the 
Chestnut Street Baptist Church in 
Camden, Me., tendered his resigna- 
tion to take effect January 31, 1907, 
which was accepted, and suitable 
resolutions adopted. Though he had 
been with us but a short time his 
ministry had been successful; ad- 
ditions had been made to our numbers 
and he had labored for our upbuild- 
ing. We have learned he has re- 
cently concluded his labors in Camden 
and is now settled over the church in 
Milo, Me. 

On March 29, 1907, the commit- 
tee appointed to select a pastor re- 
ported, recommending Rev. Virgil V. 
Johnson of Claremont, and it was 
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voted to extend the call to him. He 
commenced his services with us July 
7, 1907, after having taken a trip to 
Rome, France and England. Rec- 
ognition services were held September 
19, the sermon being given by the 
pastor’s brother, Rev. Herbert S. 
Johnson of Boston, the ministers of 
other churches in the city taking part 
in the services. The records say: 
“‘Exercises were very interesting and 
the attendance large.” 

On October 29, 1911, Pastor John- 
son tendered his resignation to take 
effect November 12, in order that he 
might enter on the work of the ‘‘ Men 
and Religion Forward Movement.” 
It was voted to accept the resignation 
and resolutions, expressing our high 
appreciation of him as a man and a 
preacher, were adopted. He has since 
been engaged in social settlement 
work in New York City, in Rockford, 
Ill., and, for some time, was engaged 
in religious work in some of our army 
camps. At present he is in Philadel- 
phia, as district secretary of the 
Travelers’ Aid Society. 

During the next three months the 
pulpit was supplied by different minis- 
ters. The record says: ‘‘We have 
had very interesting, helpful sermons 
and the attendance has been very 
good.”’ 

On December 28, 1911, it was voted 
to extend a call to our present pastor, 
which call was accepted, and he 
preached his first sermon February 
18, 1912, from I Corinthians ii, 2, 
‘“‘For I determined not to know any- 
thing among you but Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified.” That he has ever 
had in mind the purpose this expres- 
sion indicates, all who have listened 
to him will bear witness. His ser- 
mons have been founded on The Book, 
in which he firmly believed from the 
first word in Genesis to the last word 
in Revelations, no doubts, no ques- 
tions, but ‘“‘Thus saith the Lord.” 

All the ministers we have had have 
been respected and held in high es- 
teem by the public and no one of the 
ten who have preceded him have 
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been regarded more highly than Rev. 
Walter Crane Myers. He has always 
been willing to take his stand for the 
advancement of the best, the highest 
things in the community. 


VESTRIES OR CHAPELS 


As has already been stated the room 
over the entry was used as a chapel 
for some time. The first mention of 
a vestry in a separate building was 
under date of April 2, 1839, when it 
was voted to have it insured. It 
would seem that this was a company 
affair. It was a long, bleak two- 
story building, the upper part being 
owned and used by Prof. Hall Roberts, 
a member of the church, for a private 
school. The building completely 
changed in appearance now stands 
on Tahanto Street and is owned by 
Mr. Arthur H. Britton. The need of a 
more convenient chapel became ap- 
parent and, on April 11, 1853, it was 
voted to proceed with the erection of 
one as soon as possible. A com- 
mittee of seven of the leading mem- 
bers of the society was chosen. Not 
one of the seven is now represented 
in our church or city. It was dedi- 
cated with appropriate services De- 
cember 1, 1853. The seats at that 
time were stationary like the pews in 
the church, and there were also seats 
on each side of the platform. The 
walls were whitewashed. In 1877 
settees took the place of the pews, 
and other repairs were made. The 
part now used as a ladies’ room and 
the kitchen were built at this time. 
Later on these settees were replaced 
with the seats now in use, and in 1916, 
when the repairs on the church were 
made, the chapel walls were repainted 
as we now see them. 


Music IN THE CHURCH 


The first reference to a musical in- 
strument in this First Baptist So- 
ciety, Concord, N. H., is as follows: 
“Bought of Abraham Prescott, Con- 
cord, April 25, 1829, one double bass 
viol, $50.” This was paid for by sub- 
scription, William Gault giving half 
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the amount; seventeen parties giving 
the balance. What became of the 
bass viol there is nothing in the rec- 
ords to show. 

Soon after 1845 we find action taken 
about the organ, which had been pre- 
sented to the church by a few individ- 
uals. The names of the donors are 
unknown. A piano had been bought 
some time before May 20, 1861. Our 
present organ, as has been already 
stated, was placed in the church in 
1875. 


BAPTISMS 


Baptisms have been administered 
in several places. As has been already 
said it is probable the first observance 
of the rite was in the Contoocook 
River at Horse Hill and at the same 
place at other times, as on September 
4, 1828, mention is made of the bap- 
tism of James Hoit and others. This 
Mr. Hoit was a very active member of 
the church fifty or sixty years ago, and 
was the great-grandfather of our sis- 
ter, Ruth Bugbee. Several times it 
was observed in the Contoocook River 
near Fisherville, now Penacook; also 
on several occasions in the Soucook 
River in the towns of Chichester and 
Loudon, in which latter place we at one 
time had a branch, as it was called. 
In the East Village, near the bridge 
over the Merrimack, the ordinance 
was administered more than once; 
while in the city proper it was many 
times administered in the Merrimack 
near the Free Bridge, in Horse Shoe 
Pond, in Hospital Pond and in a pond 
of which few now have any knowledge, 
between Jackson and Lyndon streets, 
near Beacon. On one occasion, at 
this place, a thunder shower came up 
and the record says, ‘‘ All present were 
impressed with the deep solemnity of 
the scene.” 

As far back as 1829 Pastor Williams 
introduced the subject of a baptistry 
and a committee was appointed to 
consider the matter. Reading be-- 
tween the lines it would seem that 
some of the members felt the ordi- 


nance could only be administered in 
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running water, and the project was 
dropped. Several times in later years 
the matter had been agitated but it 
was not until November 25, 1854, 
that a baptistry in the church was 
obtained. Four persons were bap- 
tized on that date, but no representa- 
tive of them is now living. 


OTHER CHURCHES AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 


On June 3, 1842, letters were 
granted to twenty-three persons to 
form a church in Boscawen, which is 
now known as the First Baptist 
Church of Penacook. The first pas- 
tor of that church, Rev. Edmond 
Worth, was a member with us. 

On November 11, 1853, letters 
were granted to thirty brothers and 
sisters to form the Pleasant Street 
Baptist Church. 

We rejoice in the prosperity God 
has granted these churches and we are 
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glad to welcome representatives from 
them on this occasion. 

The Sunday School was organized 
in 1826. Its fiftieth anniversary was 
fittingly observed on June 25, 1876. 
Senator Jacob H. Gallinger delivered 
an address and there were other ap- 
propriate exercises. Its seventy-fifth 
anniversary was observed June 23, 
1901. Quite an elaborate program 
was presented. For fear of exhaust- 
ing the patience of the audience we 
forbear any extended account of this 
helpful adjunct of the church. Later 
on, we hope, God willing, to prepare 
a paper giving an account of that, 
and of other organizations that have 
been or are now connected with our 
church, as well as mentioning several 
who have brought special honor to us; 
also, to present some other interesting 
incidents connected with our history 
and a complete list of those who have 
served us in official capacities. 


BRIDE 


An Historical Ballad of 1918, A. D. 
By Charles Poole Cleaves 


I ain’t no mother’s darling, and beauty makes me shy; 

But some gals kinder fancy me and keep me on the fly. 
There was Massachusetts steadied me; and old New York can rule; 
And me and Miss Virginny—why, I went with her to school! 

But I kinder took a notion, and my taste j’ined w:th my pride, 

That some day I’d lead the chorus with New Hampshire for my bride. 


States’ Chorus: 
“Wait for the wagon! 


Wait for the wagon! 


Wait for the wagon and we'll all take a ride!”’ 


Now I am some inventor; but I’m slow to take a hint; 

And Dandy Booze, he had a rig—how that machine could sprint! 
’Twas some like an automobile, but was named an autobust; 
And he took the gals all riding, and he loved ’em all the wust. 

Then I sighed for my New Hampshire, riding on that pesky thing. 

But I’m just a plain old Democrat and Dandy Booze was king! 


“Wait for the wagon! 


Wait for the wagon! 


Wait for the wagon and we'll all take a ride!”’ 
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I had a dear old steady, Maine, way down by Water View. 
And we grew up together, and she knew a thing or two. 
She. was so darned independent she could take no what nor which; 
But she could use a hammer; and she hammered out a hitch 
That she called a water wagon. And she ran it sixty years. 
(She can tell her age.) She did it, so she said, by saving tears! 
“Wait for the wagon! Wait for the wagon! 
Wait for the wagon and we'll all take a ride!”’ 


Then some other gals—young Kansas, Oklohomy and the rest, 
Caught on to her invention, right before me, I’ll be blest! 
. There was wheels a-whizz and whirring! Dandy Booze, he druv ahead. 

To court ’em and to keep ’em he’d ha’ stolen half my bread; 
And when he rode down to Washington he swore he’d see me fried 
Before I’d lead any chorus with New Hampshire by my side. 

“Wait for the wagon! Wait for the wagon! 
Wait for the wagon and we'll all take a ride!”’ 


Now New Hampshire, she was sensible. She'd let me have my say; 
But I saw her riding off with Dandy Booze, and ev’ry day, 

A fussin’ her and mussin’ her, he kept her up o’ night, 

Until the dudes o’ Boston p’inted fingers at her plight; 
And she looked so jade and wilted that I kind o’ lost my pride. 
When folks said: ‘You think you want her? Want New Hampshire for 

your bride?”’ 
“Wait for the wagon! , Wait for the wagon! 
Wait for the wagon and we'll all take a ride!” 


Then! I took my latest wagon—Hooverized and some complete— 
And I washed it off and dusted it and drove up Congress Street 

To some fellers that I knew there, run a water-motor shop, 

And I got down off that wagon and I said to them: ‘You hop! 
You make this a water wagon and I’ll let my ploughing slide 
Till I get the gals behind me and New Hampshire by my side.” 

“Wait for the wagon! Wait for the wagon! 
Wait for the wagon and we'll all take a ride!”’ 


Then New Hampshire—stole my wagon! Yes, by hook! she up and did it; 
Came and stole it in the winter, and she ran it off and hid it; 

And I looked a thousand daggers when we passed in town next day; 

But she laffed and swore—she’d run it, all herself, the First of May. 
And I hadn’t got my peas hoed before I looked up to see 
Hampy on that water wagon, calling: “Come and ride with me!” 

‘Wait for the wagon! Wait for the wagon! 
Wait for the wagon and we'll all take a ride!”’ 


Lord! How quick I leaped beside her! I’ve took medicine before, 
But O, how it stirred and thrilled me when New Hampshire at my door 
Sat there, furbished up, all ready! lost her signs o’ young decay. 
Dimpled up and gay and laughing: ‘‘Sam, is this the First of May?” 
Said I, ‘‘Hampy, will you have me? I'll be chauffeur by your side.” 
But she took my hand and kissed me. ‘‘Dear old Sam! I’ll be the bride!’” 
“Wait for the wagon! Wait for the wagon! 
Wait for the wagon and we'll all take a ride!”’ 














ADDRESS OF REV. RAYMOND H. HUSE 
At the Patriotic Praise Service in the South Church, 
Concord, N. H., November 11, 1918 


It is very easy for the average 
American to speak extravagantly. 
We are apt to be generous with our 
words as well as with our possessions. 
The last storm is the biggest; the 
last winter is the coldest; the last 
event is the most wonderful. But I 
think I am speaking words that his- 
tory will calmly verify in the cool 
light of life’s tomorrow when I say 
that this is the greatest day since 
Jesus Christ burst the bonds of death, 
put Easter in the calendar and hope 
in the dictionary! 

I did not know but what this céle- 
bration might possibly break loose 
while we were at church yesterday 
and so I went prepared. I gave my 
organist and chorister instructions and 
I carried with me Whittier’s poems 
that I might read the lines he wrote 
at the ratification of the amendment 
to the United States Constitution abol- 
ishing slavery. 

In that poem he said,— 


“Did we dare 

In our agony of prayer 

Ask for more than He has done? 
When was ever His right hand 
Over any time or land 

Stretched as now beneath the sun? 


“How they pale 
Ancient myth and song and tale 
In this wonder of our days; 
When the cruel rod of war 
Blossomed white with righteous law 
And the wrath of man is praise!” 


It is good to hear a serene gray- 
coated Quaker shout like that over 
the victory of human freedom. 

But, without minimizing the im- 
portance of the event that set his 
heart singing, it had to do with but 


one ocean-bound, hide-bound repub- 
lic, for that is what we were, then. 
This event, this day, concerns the 
world and the gladness of its shining 
spreads as far as man is found. 

This morning while the Boys’ Club 
was having its quiet celebration in 
front of the State House, tidings were 
traveling on feet of fire over all the 
world that made every tyrant on 
earth feel for the back of his neck to 
see if his head were still on! De- 
mocracy’s day das dawned for hu- 
manity. 

It is natural and appropriate that 
we think of the heroes of the hour. 
One of the best poems I have seen in 
the war was in one of our daily papers. 
It was this: 


‘““Boche! 
Foch!! 
Gosh!!!’ 


Not by the side of Napoleon who 
fought for name and fame, nor Caesar 
nor Alexander does he stand in his- * 
tory’s hall of heroes, but with Wash- 
ington and Lincoln and with Moses, 
who loved a cause more than he loved 
himself and led that cause to victory 
and to glory! 

Somebody has suggested that it is 
time for Pershing to make one of his 
famous speeches such as he made at 
the tomb of LaFayette and say this 
time, ‘‘William, we are here!” The 
difference is that when he made the 
first speech who can doubt that the 
spirit of LaFayette, hovering ever- 
more in holy helpfulness above the 
sacred soil of France, was there to get 
the message. But when Pershing was 
ready to make the second speech, 
“William, we are here,” there was 
‘““Nobody on this line now. Please 
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excuse us.’ William Hohenzollern 
has made his exit! 

Then, there is that master man of 
England, King George. I do not refer 
to the kindly grandson of Queen 
Victoria who to his credit has come 
through this war with unsullied honor 
and unstained hands. I mean Lloyd 
George, great commoner and Chris- 
tian democrat! 

I might mention the generals of 
Italy, but I hardly dare to try to pro- 
nounce their names! They do not dare 
to pronounce them in Austria either! 
I might speak also of the brave mon- 
arch of war-rent Belgium, Albert, al- 
most the only king in Europe who has 
come through the fire with his crown 
on straight! 

I do not want to introduce any 
matter that is partisan at this time, 
but I cannot resist the temptation of 
saying that I am a Republican of the 
Republicans and as such I wish to 
declare my belief that Woodrow Wil- 
son has come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this. He is the voice of Amer- 
ica, crying in the wilderness of the 
world, “‘Prepare the way for Democ- 
racy and make her paths straight.” 

But, as great as have been and are 
their leaders, their work would have 
been impossible and the victory would 
never have come, had it not been that 
the cleanest and most glorious bunch 
of men the sun ever shone on, in 
trench and camp and on deck, with 
look of morning on their faces, have 
followed the example of Him who 
gave His life a ransom for many. 

We may say of this meeting and of 
every meeting like it that is being 
held today, as Lincoln said at Gettys- 
burg, that the world will little notice 
nor long remember what we say, but the 
world will never forget what they did! 

It has been our sacred privilege to 
stand behind the men behind the guns 
during these years. Let us do it still. 
The United War Work appeal is no 
less keen because the bells chime of 
victory and of peace. It is after the 
strain is broken, in the reaction of 
nerve and muscle and mind and soul 
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that comes now, that our boys will 
need all the Christly ministry that can 
be given them. Don’t shout too 
loud today unless you are willing to 
give tomorrow. 

There is a beautiful little story oft 
told, of a man in Chicago who was 
walking out with his little child when 
the evening star was blossoming up 
there in the afterglow of sunset, and 
the child said, ‘“‘Look daddy, God has 
hung out His service flag. He must 
have a son in the war.” 

It is in recognition of that fact that 
we have gathered in the church this 
day, following the sacred custom our 
fathers have followed before us on 
similar occasions. We have seen that 
the victory of the day would have 
been impossible without both leaders 
and soldiers. It would also have been 
impossible without God. His Son 
has been in the war. 

It is not necessary to recall the 
interpositions that seem almost super- 
natural in their divineness,—Was it 
Kitchener who said that God must 
have miraculously stopped the Teu- 
tonic onslaught at the first battle of 
the Marne?—nor to remember the 
vision of the White Comrade on 
the fields of Flanders, nor even to 
remind ourselves that since America 
went to its knees for a day of prayer 
in May the whole map of Europe 
has been changed. Down underneath 
these things there is the deep under- 
current of a conviction that, ‘‘ work- 
ing invisible, watching unseen’ the 
God of justice and of right has been 
helping the forces of liberty who 
were fighting for humanity “for 
whom Christ died’’; strengthening the 
morale of mothers and of men, steady- 
ing the hand and heart of the people 
and the army; guiding events by His 
own providential laws, so that to- 
day we would be blind and deaf and 
dead if we did not recognize that the 
victory is God’s. Not wholly God’s 
for He is no selfish tyrant, but a 
Father who delights to share His 
work and His glory with His children, 
but chiefly God’s. 





Address of Rev. Raymond H. Huse 


And to recall again the famous 
saying of Lincoln it has come not 
because God is on our side but be- 
cause we are on God’s side. The 
battle of liberty is always divine. 
The war for human rights tugs ever- 
more at the heartstrings of the ever- 
lasting Father! 

In this our hour of triumph let us 
dedicate our lives anew to be on His 
side in times of peace as well as times 
of war. 
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Let us keep our national life and 
our personal life so clean; let us share 
the passion for humanity and for 
universal brotherhood of the im- 
mortal Christ. Let us follow Him. 


“He has sounded forth His trumpet 
That will never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men 
Before His judgment seat; 
O be swift my soul to answer Him, 
Be jubilant my feet, 
Our God is marching on.”’ 


CHRISTMAS DAY 
By Fred Myron Colby 


O Christmas bells! O Christmas bells! ring, ring a merry chime, 
And set our hearts to music on this joyous festal time; 

Call up again the memories that haunt this natal night, 

The glorious scenes of olden time that fill the world with light. 
‘Bring, bring to us the love of Christ, the grace that does not fail, 
And let us pray as church bells tell the wondrous Christmas tale. 


We see the town of Bethlehem ’neath far-off Judean skies; 

And shines the Star with luster bright that dazed the Magi’s eyes; 
We see the Babe, the manger low, and Mary’s saintly face, 
We see the treasures of the East spread in that lowly place; 

We hear the echo of that choir that sang in accents clear— 

“Peace on earth, good will toward men and Christmas’ holy cheer.” 


King Herod in his marble halls o’erheard that sweet refrain, 

But in his worldly heart of pride felt but a moment’s pain. 
Caiphas, God’s own chosen priest, with deafness closed his ear, 
And haughty Scribe and Pharisee turned pale with sickly fear. 

But fishermen and publicans and they of low degree 

With pleasure heard the angel strain that startled earth and sea. 


The cattle in a thousand stalls, the sheep upon the hills; 
The palm trees whispering in the shade, the grasses by the rills, 
And song birds in the Orient groves with adoration bright 
Welcomed the coming of that Light which banished heathen night. 
On Carmel’s height a radiance shone o’er the dark salt Sea; 
It flashed along Esdraelon to waves of Galilee. 


And ever since those holy beams have widened broad and far; 

O’er heathen lands and Christendom shines down the Christmas Star. 
That wondrous birth is welcomed with joy in every land 
From bleak Norwegian fiords to India’s coral strand. 

For Pagan and for Christian the Christmas bells shall ring, 

To tell to all the story of Christ our Saviour King! 
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NOT WHAT SHE ORDERED 
By Myron Ray Clark 


Letitia Jane MacNicoll was a spinster in our town, 

Whose stocks and bonds and real estate secured her much renown. 
Her wealth of golden ducats brought her suitors by the flock; 

But none came twice because her face would really stop a clock. 


She lived alone except for cats, of which she kept a score, 
And though she had so many, she was always getting more. 
Her tender nature simply loved the entire feline breed, 

And drowning tiny kittens wasn’t part of Letty’s creed. 


At night she’d put her Tabithas, each in its little bed, 

And tuck them in and kiss them all and then,—her prayers said,— 
She’d carefully examine all the closets in the place, 

A smile of expectation plainly writ upon her face. 


The search was ever fruitless, but her hope refused to die,— 
She’d just blow out the candle and she’d breathe a little sigh, 
And go to bed to dream about a gallant Lochinvar, 
Who’d come some day to fetch her in a mighty motor-car. 

* * * * * 


Now ‘‘Sulky Spike’’ McNulty was a burglar of some fame,— 
Once shot by a policeman and resultantly quite lame. 
This handicap precluded him ftom urban operations, 
So countryward perforce did “Spike” divert his machinations. 


He reached our town and limped about a bit to reconnoitre,— 

“‘A rich bloke there, all right,” he growled, ‘I hope he gets a goitre.”’ 
What roused his ire was Letty’s house, the finest in the vil'age,— 

It fanned in ‘‘Spike’s” resentful breast a fierce desire to pillage. 


By ten p. m. the sleeping town was plunged in deepest gloom, 
And ‘‘Sulky Spike” was groping blindly ’round Letitia’s room. 
He’d scaled the front veranda by a honeysuckle vine 

And found a window open and he’d gently murmured: ‘‘Fine!”’ 


Just then Letitia’s sprightly tread resounded on the stair,— 

If you’d been there to listen, you’d have heard ‘‘Spike” softly swear. 
His refuge was a closet where he tried to hide himself 

Beneath the frills and furbelows upon the bottom shelf. 


Letitia stood before the glass and laved her face with lotions, 

Then knelt beside the bed and made her usual devotions. 

Then she peeked inside the closet where—Oh such is Fate’s caprice— 
She discovered ‘‘Spike’’ concealed behind a crépe-de-chine chemise. 


She screamed just once—then slammed the door and quickly turned the key, 
While “Spike” yelled: ‘“Lemme out!” with fierce impetuosity. 

‘You naughty man!” she simpered, “not without a chaperone.” 

“T’ll get one now,” she cooed, and called . . . the sheriff on the phone. 













NEW HAMPSHIRE PIONEERS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Rev. Elias Smith of Portsmouth, New Hampshire’s Theodore 


New Hampshire had its Theodore 
Parker as well as Massachusetts, and 
he came a half century earlier. Rev. 
Elias Smith of Portsmouth was a man 
much after the type of Boston’s great 
prophet-preacher. He was born at 
Lyme, Conn., June 17, 1769. At six 
years of age he was taught to read 
from the New Testament, and that 
book became his great center of in- 
terest through his life. The battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought on his sixth 
birthday, and when news reached him 
he was terrified and feared death for 
all his family from the victorious Red- 
Coats. Hearing his elders discuss the 
Tories, Regulars and Rebels, his boyish 
mind became averse to Tories and Reg- 
ulars, and that aversion continued 
till his death, for he was ever a pioneer. 
In 1782 his father moved to Wood- 
stock, Vt., and Smith’s autobiography 
gives us a vivid picture of the hard- 
ships endured by the settlers of upper 
Vermont and New Hampshire. 

Being a serious-minded lad he ac- 
quired some education and became a 
school-teacher. He gave much time 
to serious thinking on the one supreme 
intellectual topic of the countryside, 
religion; and when he was twenty-one 
years, one month and four days old, 
preached his first sermon. He fol- 
lowed his father in being a Baptist, and 
was strongly set against the estab- 
lished Congregational Church, and 
its Calvinist creeds. After the cus- 
tom of his time, he set out in 1791 on 
an itinerant preaching tour, having as 
his destination the groups of Baptists 
in southern New Hampshire; the 


brethren at Bradford, Vt., having pro- 
vided him with ‘‘a poor cross horse,’’ 





Parker 
By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer of Kensington 


a watch, pair of boots and $7.50 in 
money. 
He finally landed at the home of 
Josiah Burley in Newmarket. With 
this family he made his home, and 
from it made preaching tours among 
the Baptists of Epping, Stratham, 
Brentwood; Salisbury and Amesbury 
in Massachusetts. He made an agree- 
ment to preach two-thirds of the time 
at Lee and live there, and the other 
third at Stratham, stopping with Rich- 
ard Scammon while there. Smith’s 
ordination took place at Lee, in 
August, 1792, on a stage built before 
the meetinghouse, and it is estimated 
that 3,000 people were present, an 
Elder Baldwin coming from Boston to 
preach the sermon. The next day the 
newly-ordained preacher and Elder 
Baldwin rode horseback to Kingston 
Plain, where they separated, Baldwin 
going on to Haverhill and Boston, and 
Smith off to East Kingston and South 
Hampton on a preaching tour. 

These travelling Baptists were 
thorns in the flesh to the established 
Congregationalists, and as Smith held 
radical views, believing that the 
clergy should not’be called “reverend,” 
receive stated salaries and be per- 
manently located in a pastorate, he 
was especially obnoxious. In Candia 
the established preacher ordered him 
from his parish, but Smith of course 
did not go. 

In Jahuary, 1793, he was married 
to Mary Burleigh of Newmarket, and 
for the next nine years was an active 
Baptist propagandist in New Hamp- 
shire and eastern Massachusetts. 
But the Baptists were growing more 
and more prosperous and adopting 
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more and more of the ways of the Con- 
gregationalists, and accepting the 
hated Calvinist doctrines, and in 1802 
Smith broke with the Baptist clergy 
and issued his pamphlet, ‘‘ The Clergy- 
man’s’ Looking-Glass.’’ It was 
mainly directed against the Ports- 
mouth clergy and was a scathing 


indictment and led to his later expul- 


sion from the Baptist clergy. 

In October of 1802 Smith came to 
Portsmouth and opened his popular 
meetings in Jefferson Hall; he became 
a free-lance preacher, after the manner 
of Theodore Parker, and proclaimed 
political as well as religious ideas. In 
June, 1803, Elder Abner Jones who 
had formed a ‘Christian’ church in 
Vermont came to see Smith, and his 
ideas appealed to Smith as beyond his 
own, and he joined Jones to become a 
propagandist of the new order of 
“‘Christians,’’ and was soon accepted 
as the leading light of the new faith. 

“Reformations,” as they called 
them, followed their preaching, and 
in little towns the ‘ Christian” 
churches were built. The ‘Chris- 
tians”’ held to Smith’s radical ideas; 
their preachers were called “Elders” 
rather than ‘‘reverend”’; black coats 
and settled pastors were looked upon 
as marks of popery; in fact all creeds 
and ideas not expressly taught in the 
New Testament were rejected and the 
New Testament was literally taken as 
the rule of the new order. One great 
advance the new order made was to 
adopt the use of the New Testament 
discipline of members who violated 
New Testament ethics; this made the 
new churches practical rather than 
doctrinal. The “Christians” were a 
growing force till 1843 and 1844, 
when their popular character and self- 
educated ministry made them pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the Millerite 
dissension, and the churches were 
split and weakened and began to fade 
away. 

Smith, however, was not always in 
good favor with all Christian churches; 
he accepted a form of Universalism 


and denied the doctrine of the trinity | 
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as an un-New-Testament idea, which 
was received coldly by many. In 
1805 he began the publication of a 
quarterly magazine, and in 1808 he 
began the publication of the first re- 
ligious newspaper in America, The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. Smith was 
a strong follower of Thomas Jefferson, 
and had been active among the ad- 
herents of the Republican-Democrats 
who sprang up after Jefferson’s return 
from France. 

Portsmouth and Rye had gone anti- 
federal in the election of 1797, the 
first New Hampshire towns so to vote. 
John Langdon and Nicholas Gilman, 
signers of the Federal Constitution, 
had become Republican-Democrats. 
The centers of conservatism were 
the established churches; around this 
church in every town was organized 
the religious and political and social 
life of the town. Strongly intrenched 
as these centers were, the Republican- 
Democrats accepted the Jeffersonian 
doctrine of religious liberty and de- 
clared for it in every state. 

The established clergy now became 
fiery opponents of Jefferson’s party; 
but the numerous members of the new 
sects—Baptists, Free-Baptists, Chris- 
tians, Universalists—were too strong, 
and Vermont went Jeffersonian and 
repealed its religious statute in 1807. 
The next year New Hampshire sought 
to compromise and granted freedom 
to Universalists and Baptists, but the 
Jeffersonians could not be placated. 
The leader in the fight for this tenet 
of Jeffersonianism was EliasSmith. By 
public choice and through his paper he 
was praising Jefferson and attacking 
the established clergy. Over the top 
of his paper he boldly declared, “‘Jef- 
ferson will always be loved by those 
who love liberty, equality, unity, 
peace; for this he is hated by the 
hypocrites who would grind the people 
in the dust and deprive them of their 
rights.’’ 

Success attended the brave efforts 
of Smith and his followers, and in 1819 
New Hampshire granted full religious 
freedom. 











Our Childhood’s 


Rev. Elias Smith was a restless soul, 
but a pioneer, and his influence is 
stamped forever on New England life. 
While in Massachusetts, the farmers 
of the central and western part of 
the state were Republican, the well- 
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to-do classes along the shipping 
coast were strongly conservative; 


Portsmouth was in striking contrast 
with Salem, Boston and Newbury- 
port—due some what to the work of 
Elias Smith. 





OUR CHILDHOOD’S CHRISTMAS TREE 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


From days of yore, O Memory, 
Bring back our childhood’s Christmas tree! 


Bring back that old-time Christmas tree, 
Cut down by father’s sturdy hand, 
Amid a pathless timber land, 

And dressed by mother’s thoughtful care, 

With dainty touches here and there; 
Adorned by ribbons red and white, 

A festive and enticing sight, 
Where pop-corn, candies, nuts were strung, 
And tinselled trinkets thickly hung. 


How beautiful, on Christmas night, 

It stood, ablaze with candle light; 
When round that tree in times gone by 
The household gathered—you and I!— 

Awaiting eagerly our share 

Of gifts that hung so tempting there, 
Which Santa Claus, in costume grand, 
Presented with a lavish hand. 


Upon us, like some sleepy spell, 
The fire-light shadows softly fell, 
And sometimes at the window pane 
There tapped a fast and frozen rain; 
Around our tree of love and cheer 
We lingered, far from strife or tear, 
When ’mid that room’s low-posted space 
There was as yet no missing face. 


Bring back our childhood’s Christmas tree 
From days of yore, O Memory! 














THE BRIDGE OF FIRE 


By Professor J. K. Ingraham 


It was a rainy day at the old farm, 
“Bear Camp,” in Ossipee, N. H. 
We played in the barn until we were 
tired. Then we scampered over the 
wet lawn to the house and teased 
grandfather to tell us a story. 

Grandfather Chase closed the old 
family Bible and replied: 

“Yes, my little dears, I will tell 
you a true story of the early days 
among the White Mountains. 

““When I was eighteen years old, Red 
Serpent, an Indian boy of the same 
age, Bessie Brown, seventeen years 
old, and I went hunting on Moat 
Mountain. When we were near the 
top, Bessie exclaimed: ‘There’s a 
bear.’ Then she fired her gun. 

“The biggest bear I. ever saw 
shambled from the bushes. Red Ser- 
pent and I fired quickly. But the 
three bullets did not kill the big bear. 
He came at us on a mad run, scream- 
ing with pain and foaming with rage. 

“At this moment the mountain 
trembled. We heard strange sounds. 
The earth trembled more and more. 
We had hard work to stand up. We 
heard a great tearing and grinding all 
around us. The bear cowered upon 
the ground and whimpered with 
terror. 

“‘ “Heap bad,’ shouted the Indian 


boy. ‘Heap bad. Landslide. We 
slide. We killed sure. Heap bad. 
Heap bad.’ 


“Then I knew what had happened. 
We were going down the mountain on 
a_landslide. 

“The trembling of the earth grew 
worse every moment. The ground 
rose and fell in waves. We could not 
standup. Wecowered on the ground, 
like the bear. The tearing and grind- 
ing became deafening. Suddenly, the 
earth opened and swallowed up Bessie 
and the bear. 


“ “Heap bad,’ shouted the Indian ~ 


boy. ‘Heap bad. Girl gone. Bear 
gone. Wegosoon. Heapbad. Heap 
bad.’ 

“Far below, I saw the famous In- 
dian village of Pequaket, now Con- 
way. The landslide was shooting to- 
ward it, with a great roaring, like the 
crashing of thunder. Squaws, pa- 
pooses and dogs were running out of 
the wigwams in wild terror; but an 
army of red warriors faced us calmly. 

“The landslide arrived at the foot 
of the mountain and began to slide 
over the plain. It slowed up. Red 
warriors took the Indian boy and I by 
our arms and led us before Paugus, 
the famous Sagamore of the Abnakis 
Indians. He looked at us as calmly 
as though we had come by the usual 
road to Pequaket. 

‘““ “The white boy and the red boy 
have had a good slide,’ hesaid. ‘They 
may go with me.’ Then Paugus, 
with his red army, started to raid the 
white folks. This was the beginning 
of Lovewell’s Indian War, the worst 
in the early history of New Hampshire. 

“A short distance from the village, 
Paugus halted. His red warriors 
laid me on the ground, on my back, 
with my legs and arms extended. 
They tied my wrists and ankles to 
four stakes. 

“The fatal fifth stake was driven 
into the ground about ten feet from 
my head. An Indian laid a buckskin 
bag near this stake. He opened it 
cautiously. Slowly, out of this bag, 
came the repulsive head of a big 
rattlesnake. 

“With a forked pole, a warrior 
quickly pinned the head of the rattle- 
snake to the ground. With a similar 
pole, a second Indian held the tail. 
A third warrior tied a rawhide cord a- 
round the neck of the rattlesnake. 
Paugus tied the other end of this cord 
to the fifth stake. The forked poles 




















The Bridge of Fire 


were then raised and the warriors 
bounded out of danger. 

“This rough treatment had enraged 
the big rattlesnake. It coiled swiftly, 
sounded its warning rattles and darted 
straight at my head. The fangs of 
the rattlesnake came so near to my 
head that I could feel them at the ends 
of my hair. Then the cord stopped 
them, with a rough jerk. This in- 
creased the rage of the rattlesnake. 
It darted madly at my head again and 
again. 

“‘Paugus laughed with joy. 

“ “The rattlesnake does not reach 
the paleface,’ he said. ‘But it will 
rain. The wet rawhide will stretch 
enough.’ Then Paugus and his red 
raiders marched away. I was left a- 
lone with the mad rattlesnake. 

‘“‘Presently, I heard some one com- 
ing on a run. My bonds were cut 


swiftly. I was pulled away from the 
rattlesnake. I saw the face of Bessie 
Brown. I heard the sweetest laugh 


in the world. 

‘““ “() Bessie, I thought you were 
dead,’ I exclaimed. 

“ “Oh, I’m all right,’ laughed 
Bessie. ‘When the earth opened, the 
bear and I and a lot of sand dropped 
into a gully. I climbed out and 
watched you and Red. Now let’s 
find Red.’ 

“We soon found him. The In- 
dians had cut the thick branches from 
a low hemlock, so as to leave sharp 
stubs. Then they had wound wet 
rawhide many times around the boy’s 
body and the tree. As the rawhide 
dried, it would shrink and draw the 
poison points slowly into the body of 
the boy. 

“Bessie cut the rawhide quickly. 
She trembled. Her face was pale. 
‘Let’s go home as quick as we can,’ 
she said, in a faint voice. ‘We ought 
to have minded our folks and not gone 
so far away from home.’ 

“« “Heap bad,’ cried the Indian boy, 
‘Can’t gohome. More Indians come. 
Burn us at stake. Look. Heap bad.’ 
All the Indians in the village were 
running toward us, in great excite- 
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ment. We were three children, with 
no weapons, except Bessie’s small 
knife. 

“‘ At such times, the mind with the 
greatest capacity assumes the com- 
mand. Bessie was transformed. Her 
large gray eyes shone like stars as she 
said to the Indian boy: 

“ “You run the fastest. Run home. 
Tell them John and I are in the 
Haunted Ruins, without food, water 
or weapons, and surrounded by In- 
dians. Run your best for our lives.’ 

“Her inspiring words changed the 
boy into a warrior. He did run his 
best, with great odds against him. 
To me, she said, in the same tone of 
command: ‘Follow me, John. Our 
only hope for life is in the Haunted 
Ruins. 

“These Haunted Ruins are one of 
the most interesting remains of the 
mysterious people who lived among 
the White Mountains, before the In- 
dians.. They are the ruins of a strong- 
hold on the middle of a plain. This 
plain is surrounded by a deep moat. 
From this moat, the nearest moun- 
tain was named Moat Mountain. 
The Indians believed these ruins were 
the abode of the Evil Spirit. They do 
not enter them. 

“These Haunted Ruins were about 
half way to the Indians. I followed 
Bessie on a swift run to the moat. 
We crossed it on a rude bridge of one 
log. At the same time, the Indians 
arrived at the moat on the opposite 
side of the plain. The women and 
children leaped about, brandishing all 
kinds of weapons and shouting mad 
threats at us. The men assembled in 
council. 

“The council was soon over. The 
Indians went around the moat to 
where we had crossed it. This gave 
us an unguarded road for escape to 
our homes. Bessie was_ troubled. 
She had heard old men say that an 
Indian council developed deep devil- 
try. 

“ “Climb to the top of the ruins, 
John,’ she said. ‘See what they are 
doing. Be careful. Remember, In- 
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dians are good shooters.’ I climbed 
to the top. I saw no Indians on the 
side of the plain toward our home. 
They were busy on the other side. I 
could not tell what they were doing. 
I was not careful. I heardagun. A 
red hot iron entered my leg. I fell on 
the stones. I tried to get up. I 
could not use or move my-right leg. 

“In a moment, Bessie was at my 
side. She carried me to a safer place. 
Then she cut strips of cloth from her 
petticoat, stopped the flow of blood 
and dressed my wound. Suddenly, 
she turned pale and trembled. 

‘“““What’s the trouble, Bessie?’ I 
asked. 

‘“ “The Indians are setting fires,’ 
she answered. 

“ “You must go home, while you 
ean,’ I advised. ‘The Indians will 
not hurt menow. They will wait till I 
get well, so I can suffer longer torture. 
Our folks will have time to rescue me.’ 

““ “You do not quite understand the 
situation, John,’ replied Bessie, in a 
gentle voice. ‘This plain is covered 
with dry branches, mostly pine. 
There are many dead trees. The 
wind blows this way. In a few min- 
utes there will be a big fire.’ 

“*You must go now, Bessie,’ I 
pleaded. ‘You havea father, a mother 
two sisters and a brother. For their 
sakes, go, now. If you stay here, you 
cannot help me abit. If you go now, 
you can save your own life. Go, 
now.’ 

“ *T will go, John, you will go too.’ 

“Bessie took me in her arms and 
carried me out of the ruins. When 
the Indians saw us, they danced and 
yelled with glee. I was a good sized 
boy. I weighed 125 pounds. This 
was a heavy load for a girl of seventeen 
to carry in her arms. Bessie carried 
me a few yards. Then she was so 
tired she had to lay me down. After 
a moment’s rest, she took me in her 
arms again and ran as far as she could. 
In this way, running and resting, she 
carried me toward the bridge. 

“The fire spread faster and faster. 
The strong wind carried sparks and 
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burning brands to start new fires. 
Dead pines blazed furiously. The 
fire gained on us. I felt the heat. 
Sparks fell upon us. Fires started all 
around us. There were times when 
the smoke was so thick I could not see. 

“Bessie did her best. As she car- 
ried me in her arms on a run, I heard 
the panting of her lungs, I felt the 
furious beating of her heart. The 
fire was soon right upon us. From 
the tops of tall trees, great flags of 
flame unfurled and waved in the wind, 
almost above our heads. Burning 
brands fell upon us in showers. Our 
clothes caught fire. The heat was 
something fearful. We could not live 
in it much longer. 

Bessie toiled on over the burning 
plain with her great load. She did 
not dare to stop to rest. Her long, 
thick, golden hair had worked loose. 
It caught fire in several places. I put 
out the fires with my hands. 

“Presently, Bessie stumbled and fell. 
I thought she had swooned. She rose 
slowly upon her hands and knees, 
but she did not rise to her feet. I 
thought she was somewhat dazed. 
‘Bessie, you have done all you can,’ 
I pleaded, once more. ‘Run home 
and get help. I can now crawl to the 
bridge. I can straddle the log and 
hitch myself across the moat with my 
hands. I can crawl out of danger.’ 

“Bessie did not answer. She was 
on her knees. Her hands and face 
were raised toward Heaven. I heard 
her pray: ‘Oh, God, give me strength. 
Give me strength.’ The prayer was 
over. Bessie removed her shoes and 
stockings. She took me in her arms 
again. Her panting had ceased. Her 
heart was steady. She carried me as 
if I were a baby. We soon came to 
the moat. This was bridged. with 
one birch log, long and slender. 

“The top of this log was on fire in 
several places. I did not think the 
fires had burned deep enough to weak- 
en the log much. 

‘““We were on the log bridge. With 
her bare feet, Bessie felt her way along 
the log, carefully and safely. With 


The Bridge of Fire 


her great load, she could not have 
walked safely with her slippery shoes 
on the smooth bark of the slender log. 

“T could see down into the moat. 
At this place, it was deep and wide. 
It looked like a natural rift in the 
ledge. The bottom and sides were 
rough rock, with points as sharp as 
knives. The slender log bent and 
swayed under our weight. Every 
step shook off burning coals and blaz- 
ing bark. 

“T shuddered with sympathy for the 
intense pain. Bessie was walking 
with her bare feet upon live coals of 
fire. There was no other way. The 
log was old and punky. In several 
places the fires had smoldered into a 
bed of live coals, a yard or so in length. 
_ “Every moment, the birch bark 
kindled and blazed up fiercely. Bes- 
sie’s clothes caught fire a number of 
times. But the homespun woolen 
cloth smoldered and smoked without 
flame. Bessie had to feel her way 
carefully with her bare feet upon these 
burning coals. 

“Suddenly, we were threatened by 
a more startling danger. After their 
council, the Indians had appeared 
to go half way around the moat 
and leave this bridge unguarded. 
But several strong warriors had stayed 
behind. These warriors were hidden 
in some thick bushes. They had a 
rope which was fastened to one end 
of the log bridge. 

“When we were on the middle of 
this bridge of fire, these red warriors 
would pull on their rope and draw the 
log into the moat. Then Bessie and 
I would fall, about twenty-five feet, 
upon the stone points as sharp as 
knives. 

“With Indian cunning, they had 
concealed the rope with grass and 
bushes. I did not see the rope till it 
moved when the Indians began to 
pull. It was then too late to escape. 
The Indians had driven us by fire 
from the Haunted Ruins into this 
death trap. 

“At this moment, I heard a great 
snapping. The log was_ breaking. 
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We were shooting through the air. I 
heard the broken log go crashing 
down. I fainted. 

“T revived. A strong man was by 
my side. 

“ *Am I hurt very bad?’ I asked, 
in a faint voice. ‘Bless you, no, you 
aren’t hurt,’ replied the man in a most 
reassuring way. ‘You've got a hole 
in your leg, but it will soon heal.’ 

“T sat up. Bessie was lying near 
me. Two other men were wrapping 
bandages around her feet. How white 
and still she was. ‘Is Bessie dead?’ 
I asked. 

‘“‘ ‘Bless you, no, she’s only fainted,’ 
replied the man, ‘Her feet are 
burned to blisters, her clothes and 
hair are burned full of holes, but she’ll 
soon be the queen of the settlement!’ 

“Strong men were all around me. 
They had guns. The fire was dying 
down. The Indians were gone. 


‘“‘ ‘What’s happened?’ I asked. 
‘Tl explain,’ replied the man, 
after a sharp glance to see if my mind 


was clear. ‘We are hunters and trap- 
pers. When we heard about the In- 
dian war, we came from the mountains. 

“ “A short distance from here, to- 
ward the settlement, an Indian boy 
caught up with us. He told us that 
Captain Chase’s son and Deacon 
Brown’s daughter were in the Haunted 
Ruins, without food, water or weapons. 
They were surrounded by a mob of 
yelling Indians. Most of us had 
served under Captain Chase in the old 
war. We were on our way to his 
house to ask him to lead us against 
Paugus. When we heard about his 
son, we started on a run for the ruins. 
We'd give the Indians something to 
yell for. We came in sight just as the 
girl, with golden hair started to cross 
the bridge of fire, with a wounded man 
in her arms. We didn’t dare to shout 
to her, because it might startle her 
and cause her to fall. 

“We saw the girl, with the greatest 
load a girl ever carried, pick her way 
so slow and careful, with her bare feet 
on burning coals, with many fires 
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blazing fiercely before her and behind 
her, with her clothes and hair on fire 
in a dozen places. 

‘““ “We heard the log snapping. We 
thought the girl was lost. But she 
made a swift run. At the right mo- 
ment, just before the log parted, the 
girl made a wonderful jump. She 
landed on this side, all right. 

“ “It was the grandest feat in the 
history of the White Mountains. 
We cheered her as we never cheered 
before. She turned toward us, tot- 
tered a few steps, swayed blindly to 
and fro and fellin a deep swoon. The 
girl had done all she could and ’twas 
enough. 

“*Young man, the love of this 
noble girl is the greatest treasure in 
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this world. Always remember how 
she saved your life today.’ 

“T always. have remembered,” con- 
cluded my grandfather, Jonathan 
Chase, as he wiped the tears from his 
eyes. ‘‘Every day I remember how 
Bessie carried me in her arms out of 
the doomed castle, over the burning 
plain, across the bridge of fire, out of 
the jaws of Death.”’ 

My grandmother, Bessie Chase, 
rose from her easy chair, with a slight 
flush on her still beautifulface. ‘“‘“Now 
Jonathan,” she said in a tone of 
gentle reproof, ‘‘you know you are 
praising me too much, for it was not 
my strength that saved your life, but 
it was the Hand of God, in answer to 
my prayer.”’ 





THOUGHT* 
By Horace G. Leslie, M. D. 


Thought is eternal as the years 

And every spark of flame divine, 
Kindled in all the ages past, 

Lives, and will, throughout all time. 


The purple light in Western sky 
That lingers after sunset hour, 
Is not the stardust science claims 
But thought’s unloosed immortal dower. 


Could we command a crystal lens, 
Moulded with rare alchemic skill, 

We’d find the old Platonic germs 
Were moving in their cycle still. 


They come and go with varying force, 
Awakening life’s lethargic cells, 

As, far across some distant field, 
The sleeper hears the morning bells; 


And odes of the Homeric muse, 
Unclaimed by pen or printer’s art, 
Await in evening’s silent air 
The meet:ng of some kindred spark. 


*This poem, written by the late Dr. Leslie of Amesbury, Mass., for the GRANITE.MONTHLY, 
many years ago, has never before been published. 
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They are not dead in all these years, 
But breathe Lethea’s breath alone, 

And need but hand to smite the rock 
And claim the water for its own. 


The wise man said that no new thing 
Has found a place in earthly field; 

That only things were new to us 
When fate the other side revealed. 


* ce * cS * 


Thought is no plant of annual growth. 
The rings concentric slowly form; 
The breath of the eternal years 
Must buffet it like autumn storm, 


To give the fibre and the strength 
To beams that bear the lofty roof, 
Beneath whose shade the unchained soul 
Holds converse with the King of Truth. 


* * * * * 


All that Greece heard, or Rome e’er knew, 
Was but a sample sheaf of grain, 

Snatched from the shallow furrowed earth— 
A promise only of the brain. 


The present welds the broken links, 
Scattered along the path of time, 

(The artifice of unknown hands) 
Into one perfect chain of mind. 


These books of mine, with vellum bound, 
Hold part of what some one has dreamed; 
Oh, could we know that other part 
No earthly hand has ever gleaned! 


The poet sings some sweet refrain, 
That echoes in the vale of years. 

We feel he had some other note, 
Unsung, save in the distant spheres. 


This is the song we fain would hear 
The music of a broader ‘ife; 

The harp strings tuned in silent space 
Beyond the jar of human strife. 


* x * * * 


The pages of historic lore 

Are stained by hands of prejudice; 
And what should be but facts alone 

Oft prove but frame for fancy’s dress. 
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The fruit of this erratic vine 

Needs mell’wing power of sun and light; 
And days should be a thousand years 

In which to set its flavor right. 


Too near the lens the view is blurred, 
And strange distorted visions rise; 

Tis distance gives a clearer sight 
And juster value in the eyes. 


E’en creeds and doctrines change with need; 
No fixed stars shine in sky of thought; 

The children cast the temples down, 
On whose strong walls their fathers wrought. 


The water that was sweet of old 
Grows bitter as in Marah’s spring, 

And over ruined dreams and hopes 
Forgetfulness like grey vines cling. 


* * * * * 


When Romance spins her gauzy strands 
- Across the window pane of life, 
The warp and woof of checkered web 
Is but a dream of love and strife, 


Caught by that spider’s cunning plan, 
And served for food of present needs; 

The marsh gas, fitful, wavering flame 
Around a pool of mud and weeds. 


And yet it oft a purpose serves, 
As mulch around some tender shoot, 
To guard it from the frost and cold, 
Till thought secures a firmer root. 


Truth sometimes needs a coat of sweet 
As we the bitter pill disguise. 

The virtue still remains the same 
Though hid from sight of peering eyes. 


Thus thought, in all these varying ways, 
Is brought before the human mind, 
And ever up its tendrils creep 
Around life’s moss-grown trunk entwined. 














FROM THE SUMMIT OF LOON MOUNTAIN 


By Norman C. Tice 


One pleasant morning in October 
I was standing on the summit of 
Loon Mountain, not far from the 
summer village of North Woodstock. 
There had been frosty nights but as 
yet no wild, rough storm had de- 
spoiled the foliage of its beauty. 
The clear blue sky was nearly ob- 
scured by lowering clouds, but sudden 
bursts of sunshine lighted up the val- 
ley and the surrounding mountain 
range. 

The mountain-ashes, on the slope of 
the peak, vied with the sumac in vivid- 
ness of colors, and were heavily fruited 
with clusters of crimson berries. 
Every dwarf shrub was clothed with 
bright-hued leaves, and the gray 
rocks and the winding, mossy trails 
were splashed with blots of fallen, 
gay-colored leaves. 

In the distance were the purple and 
gold slopes of Mount Moosilauke. 
The purple was the clumps of spruces, 
wrapped in the smoky veils of Indian 
Summer. The gold was the Midas- 
touched foliage of the slender paper 
birches. The summit of this peak 
was capped with a floating mass of 
filmy clouds that drifted away to- 
ward the south. The blue shadows 
brooded over the slopes of the moun- 
tain and crept down the winding valley. 

Franconia Notch was half in 
shadow and alternate bands of sun- 
shine. Where the stripes of sunshine 


came could be seen the vivid foliage of 
Autumn, now a blur of red, then one 
of yellow, or orange. Toward the 
Notch, and somewhat lower than the 
summit, could be seen the shores of 
Loon Pond. The cold, gray waters 
mirrored the cloud streaked sky, the 
gorgeous foliage in the trees that over- 
hung the stream, and the leaning 
birches and spruces. 

In the valley below were the nes- 
tling villages. Bordered by fields of 
green aftermath and outlined by 
groves of trees in Autumn dress, they 
seemed like painted pictures. Now 
and then a cloud shadow crept over 
the valley, darkening the green fields 
and the gay trappings of the trees, 
slid over the mountain wall and 
vanished. 

The stream that curved down the 
valley gleamed in some open eddy, in 
a long line of yellowish foam, then 
hied away in the shrubbery. It ap- 
peared now and then as if coquetting 
with the observer, then vanished in 
the purple haze at the end of the 
valley. 

In the rustling of the gold leaves of 
the paper birches and in the ruby 
cheeks of the mountain-ash berries, 
one could read the signs of the ap- 
proaching winter, when the village in 
the valley and the wooded slopes of 
the encircling peaks would be wrapped 
in snowy dreams. 











THE SPIRIT OF THE BELL OF GHENT 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


(The ancient alarm bell of the Belgian city of Ghent was inscribed with these words: “My- 
name is Roland; when I toll there is fire; when I ring there is victory.’’) 


The bell has long been silent; long ago 
The church and tower have vanished quite, but lo, 
A mighty host has gathered once again— 
Yea, all the hero dead from hill and plain, 
With folded hands and heads in reverence bent 
To hear the message of the Bell of Ghent. 


Ring, ring the bell, St. George, that England may 
Hear the good news, rejoice with us today. 

For O her dead have borne a gallant part— 
Their names shall live in every patriot heart. 

And still Britannia rules the ocean waves 

To prove that Britons never shall be slaves. 

Ring, ring the bell. Its word from sea to sea 

Is Victory and Victory and Victory. 


Ring, ring the bell, Joan, that France may hear— 
Her children answer with a jubilant cheer. 

Pull, pull the cord, while Belgium’s blue-eyed king 
Shall hear the joyful, peace-winged message ring, 
Rejoicing that he checked the foe’s advance 

And saved the honor of his sister, France. 
Republic France! Thy word from sea to sea 

Is Liberty—is blood-won Liberty. 


Yea, Father of thy country, Washington, 
Ring, ring the bell, while every loyal son 
Hearkens to its inspired peal; it rings 

The downfall of all coronets and kings. 
Rejoice, ye dead, for from your sacrifice 
Freer and holier nations shall arise. 

Ring out, ring out your word from sea to sea, 
Democracy, Democracy, Democracy. 





The vision fades! And One in robes of white 
Stands by a Cross, bathed in eternal light. 
English and German, Frank and Austrian stand 
In adoration with hand clasping hand. 

Their voices blend in one triumphant strain, 
And heaven is echoing the glad refrain; 

The angels sing it round the crystal sea, 
Christianity, Christianity, Christianity. 


Contoocook, N. H. 
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EDWARD J. CUMMINGS 


Hon. Edward J. Cummings, Democratic 
candidate for Congress in the Second New 
Hampshire District, died at his home in 
Littleton, N. H., September 23, 1918. 

Mr. Cummings was born in Littleton 
August 13, 1881, graduated from the Littleton 
High School in 1900, from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1904, and the Harvard Law School in 
1907, when he was admitted to the bar and 
practiced in Concord with Hon. Henry F. 
Hollis till the fall of 1908 when he located in 
practice in Littleton and there continued. 
He was elected solicitor of Grafton County, as 
a Democrat, in 1912, serving for two years 
following. He was a member of the legisla- 
ture from Littleton during the last session, 
and took an active part in legislation, being 
especially prominent in advocacy of pro- 
hibition and woman suffrage. In the last 
state primary—September 3—he was nomi- 
nated for Congress by the Democrats of the 
Second District, but died suddenly of pneu- 
monia twenty days later. 

He was active in the affairs of the Episcopal 
Church in Littleton, and prominent in the 
Independent Order of Foresters, having held 
the office of high chief ranger for New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

He married in June, 1911, Eunice J. Marsh 
of Haverhill, Mass., who survives, with a son. 


WILLIAM H. ELLIOTT 


William H. Elliott, a prominent citizen of 
Keene, died at his summer home in Nelson, 
August 2, 1918. 

Mr. Elliott was born in Keene, May 25, 
1850, son of John H. and Emily A. (Wheelock) 
Elliott. He was educated at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Harvard College, class of 1872; 
studied ie, and received the degree of LL.B., 
from Harvard Law School; was admitted to 
the bar and took up his residence in Keene, 
but devoted himself mainly to business and 
financial affairs. He was a director and 
president of the Cheshire National Bank, 
president of the trustees of Elliott City Hospi- 
tal, founded by his father; president of the 
Beaver Milfs Corporation, of the Keene Gas 
and Electric Co., and a director in many 
other corporations. He was a Unitarian, 
and a Republican, and was several times a 
member of the Keene city government. 

He married, in 1882, Mary Fiske Edwards, 
daughter of the late Hon. Thomas M. Ed- 
wards, who survives him, with a son and two 
daughters. 


HON. A. CHESTER CLARK 


Allan Chester Clark, judge of the Municipal 
Court of Concord, died at the Margaret Pills- 
bury Hospital in that city, from pneumonia, 
September 23, 1918. 

Judge Clark was born in Center Harbor, 
N.H., July 4, 1877. He was educated at the 
Meredith High School, New Hampton Insti- 
tution and Dartmouth College, leaving the 
latter after the first year. He studied law for 
a time with Bertram Blaisdell of Meredith, 
but soon removed to Concord and engaged in 
journalistic work, as Concord correspondent 
of various newspapers, meanwhile pursuing 
his legal studies, and was admitted to the bar 
June 27, 1913, being soon after appointed 
judge of the Concord District Court by Gov. 
Samuel D. Felker. When the district court 
system was overturned by the Republican 
legislature, in 1915, to get rid of the Demo- 
cratic judges, Judge Clark was one of the ve 
few Democrats retained by Governor Spauld- 
ing, and was made judge of the new municipal 
court which — he filled with marked 
ability, establishing a reputation which ex- 
tended throughout the state and beyond its 
borders. 

He was a Unitarian, a Democrat, a Knight 
Templar Mason, a Patron of Husbandry, and 
a Knight of Pythias, having been a chancellor 
of Concord Lodge and deputy grand chan- 
cellor of the New Hampshire Grand Lodge. 
He was a delegate from Center Harbor in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1902, and secre- 
tary of the conventions of 1912 and 1918. 

He married, June 12, 1917, Jennie A. Ross 
of New Brunswick, who survives him, with a 
son, Allan Chester, Jr., born subsequent to 
his decease. 


HON. EDWIN F. JONES 


Hon. Edwin F. Jones, bornin Manchester, 
April 19, 1859, son of Edwin R. and Mary A 
(Farnham) Jones, died in that city, from 
pneumonia, October 6, 1918.. 

He was educated in the Manchester schools 
and Dartmouth College, graduating from the 
latter in 1880; he studied law with the late 
Hon. David Cross, was admitted to the bar 
in 1883, and was in practice in Manchester 
till the time of his decease, with distinguished 
success. 

Mr. Jones was a Unitarian and a Republi- 
can. He served as assistant clerk of the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives in 1881; 
as clerk in 1883 and 1885, as city solicitor of _ 
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Manchester twelve years, from 1887, as 
treasurer of Hillsborough County from 1887 
to 1895, as a delegate in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1902, and as president of the 
Convention of 1912. He was president of 
the Republican State Convention in 1900, 
and a delegate at large from New Hampshire 
in the Republican National Convention at 
Chicago in 1908. He had been a trustee of 
the Manchester City Library since 1906, was 
a member of the American Bar Ass’n, N. H. 
Bar Ass’n, (president, 1906-8), a 32d degree 
Mason and Knight Templar, and grand master 
of the Grand Lodge of New Hampshire in 
1910. He was a member of the Manchester 
Committee of Public Safety, and chairman of 
the Speaker’s Bureau of the New Hampshire 
Committee of Public Safety. 

On December 21, 1887, he was united in 
marriage with Nora F. Kennard of Man- 
chester, who survives. A daughter, Rebecca, 
died in October, 1902, at the age of twelve 
years. 
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FRANK P. MAYNARD 


Frank P. Maynard, a prominent business 
man, and for many years an extensive shoe 
a ia of Claremont, died on Novem- 

er 7. 

Mr. Maynard was born in Fairfield, Me., 
August 25, 1850. He went to California in 
youth where he was engaged three years in 
mining. Returning East, he engaged in shoe 
manufacturing in Nashua, where he con- 
tinued eight years, then engaged in the retail 
shoe trade in Boston for a time, but removed 
to Claremont in 1883, where he established 
an extensive shoe manufacturing plant and 
conducted the same many years with great 
success. He was prominent in many other 
business enterprises, was president of the 
Claremont Building Association, Peoples 
National Bank, and the Claremont Gas Light 
Co. He was instrumental in introducing 
electric lighting in Claremont. In politics 
he was a Republican, and served on the 
staff of Gov. George A. Ramsdell. 

He leaves a widow and one daughter. 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The subscriber, who founded the GRANITE MonTuLy in the city of Dover, in 1877, removing 
the same to Concord two years later, who has been its editor and publisher during a considerable 
portion of its existence, hereby announces its sale to Harlan C. Pearson of Concord, who assumes 
control January 1, 1919. 

It is with no little regret that he takes this step, but advancing years and other interests 
render it necessary. He has the satisfaction of knowing, however, that the magazine is passing 
into the hands of one who is abundantly qualified to make it a publication in which every New 
Hampshire man and woman, at home or abroad, may well take pride; and whose succeeding 
volumes will fitly supplement the fifty volumes already issued, as a repository of New Hamp- 
shire history and biography, and of literary and descriptive matter pertaining to the State and 
its welfare. 

No man in New Hampshire is better acquainted with the State, its people and its interests, 
than Mr. Pearson, who has been the Secretary of six of its governors po long editor of the Con- 
cord Monitor and Statesman, also Concord correspondent of the Associated Press and many 
newspapers in and out of the State. The subscriber bespeaks for him the hearty support of all 
present patrons, and of-the general public in the earnest and honest effort which he will make 
to improve the character and extend the influence of this magazine. 

Volumes 49 and 50 of the GRANITE MonruHLY, embracing the issues for 1917 and 1918, bound 
together, in one book, after the style of preceding bound volumes, will be ready for delivery to 
such subscribers as have been accustomed to exchange their unbound numbers for the same, 
early in the coming year. 


Subscribers who are in arrears should make payment up to January 1, 1919, before 
that date, as all bills not then paid will be placed for collection at the adveftised rate 
of $1.50 per year for subscriptions not paid in advance. 


H. H. Mercatr, 
Publisher. 








